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MISSOURI, THE CAPTIVE OF THE PAWNEE. 


“A token from the spirit land— 
A hallowed gift from fairy hand ; 
A withered jeal, a Hower whose stem, 
Thos broke, we liken unto them 

A rainbow hue, that now appears, 
And useits away, like hope, in tears 


Tue Pawnees and the Omahas were neighboring nations, and 
perpetually at war with one another. A deadly hostility, in- 
creased by every contest, existed between them, and it became 
evident that no cessation of war could be hoped for, from the in- 
extinguishable hatred of either people, unless in the total annihi- 
lation of one or the other, or, more probably of both. They 
were equally numerous, equally brave, equally cunning and cau- 
uous; equally matched, indeed, in almost every respect. The 
advantage obtained by either side was most generally trifling, and 
the victor had but little to boast. Sheer exhaustion, and the ne- 
eessity of a breathing spell alone, sometimes interposed to give 
them “a task of peace,” and, in a pause from hostility, to allow 
them to rebuild their broken lodges, and provide materials for 
sustenance and war. The original causes of this vindictive 
spirit, might not well be ascertained at the date of our story, so 
remote had been its origin. Antiquity had, in some degree, to 
each generation consecrated the strife, and given it sanctity; and 
one of the first lessons taught accordingly to the Pawnee and 
Omaha boy, was, to leary how to strike and scalp and circum- 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


vent the national enemy, and transmit the same vindictive lesson 
to his descendants in turn. 

Such was the condition of things at the period of which we 
speak. The autumn campaign was about to be begun, and the 
Pawnee loups, before setting out upon the war path, held a solemn 
feast and council, in order to determine upon Uie most advisable 
plaus, and to obtain the sanction of the Great Spirit, as ascer- 
tained by his priests. It is useless to dwell, even for a moment, 
upon the many horrid rites which attended and characterized 
this festival. ‘The American reader, with few exceptions, is fa- 
miliar with the long details of that barbarous mummery, in 
which, ou these occasions, the savages indulge; without any 
seeming meaning, and scarcely with any regular design in view. 
It is enough to say, that on this event, nothing was omitted from 
the festival, at all calculated, in the mind of the savage, to give 
it an air of the most imposing solemnity. The priests divined 
and predicted general success—taking care, however, as in the 
case of most other prophets, to speak in language sufficiently 
vague to allow of its adaptation to any circumstances—or rest- 
ing solely on those safe predictions, which commonly bring 
abuut their own verification. They did not, however, confine 
themselves to prophesying the event of the war—they counselled 
the course to be pursued, and the plans to be adopted, and, with 
too dictatorial a manner to be resisted or rejected Among other 
of their predictions, the y declared that victory should now rest 
with that nation who took and put todeath the first prisoner by the 
fire torment—a favorite punishment with the Indians, as atlord- 
ing atrial of the courage and firmness of the captive. Sucha 
prediciion as this, though seemingly barbarous and ¢ruel, was in 
reality of a tendency highly merciful, and more than any othe: 
measure, calculated to arrest the wanton fury of warfare, which, 
1s so much the characteristic of the savage. All unnecessary 
risk was avoided, and the object now with the Pawnees was 
how to obtain a captive from the enemy, without endangering the 
freedom of their own people. The subtlety of the Indian, noto- 
riously great, was not long wanting in a stratagem to bring 
about its object. They effected their designs, and procured their 
capuve without loss or exposure to themselves. j 

The Omahas were not unconscious or unadvised of the goings 
on of their enemies. They too had their grand council, and 
made their preparations for the autumn war path. Their war- 
riors had assembled at different points, and both nations, about 
the same moment, had sallied forth from their lodges. It was 
not the intention of the Pawnees to proceed to extremities at the 
outset. With « degree of caution, which to them was highly 
unusual, and which awakened the surprise of their oppone nts. 
they contented themselves with patrolling their towns and villa- 
£e3, Making no overtures of combat, and se emingly bent only on 
defending their country from attack. In vain, provoked be yond 
all patience by this s hyness, did the young braves of the ( Imahas 
sally forth in sight of the watchful Pawnees; daring them to 
combat, assailing them with all manner of re proachful taunt 
and denouncing them as mere women, and degenerate from their 
ancestors. Though feeling all this sorely, and scarcely able to 
command the natural temper of the nation, the Pawnees stil 
contrived to be quiet in the meanwhile blindly relying on the 


prediction of their priests, and satisfied that success alone lay in 
the counsels which they had given them 

The Omaha village was one of the most beautiful that can be 
imagined, in the verge and limit of a southern country, which 
boasts an almost perpetual spring. Their principal settlement 
was upon a small island, embosomed in a broad and glassy lake, 
which empties into the River Platte. There was no approach 
to it but by boats, and no invader could make his appearance 
within gunshot, without being at once perceptible from all parts 
of the secluded and quiet island. There every thing wore the 
smooth and soothing features of a perpetual summer. The flow 
ers were lengthened in life and strengthened with edor, and the 
breeze from the broad prairies in crossing over the little lake, lost 
all its sharpness and rigor, and retained only its balm and 
sweetness. 

The secluded character of this situation—its remoteness from 
the enemies’ country, and the great and unalloyed security, which 
in all their wars it had heretofore enjoyed, had served to make 
the Omahas relax somewhat in the vigilance with which, at one 
time, they had been accustomed to guard and watch over so ex 
quisite a spot But a few warriors, principally infirm, remained 
on the island, the residue being either out on the war path, or en- 
gaged in the sports of the chase—it being the custom, arising 
from the necessity of the thing, thus to employ one portion of 
the people in procuring, and another in defending the sustenance 
and prov isions of their ommunity If the cunning Pawnees did not 
exactly know of this fact, they at least suspected it; and whale 
the ere at body of their warriors contrived to kee pincheck and 
exercise the unconscious Omahas, a small but selected band had 
been dispatched by a circuitous route, W ith the daring intention 
of making a descent upon the defenceless village, and taking a 
captive, ho matter of what sex or condition, im order to secure 
for their nation the full benefit of the prediction of their prophets 

There was among the Omaha warriors, a youth scareely at 
tained to manhood, than whom a braver or more daring man, the 
nation did not possess. Though young, he had been often en 
gaged in conflict, and had acquired a name among his tribe, which 


placed him among the foremost in war, and won for him the re 





spe ctof the most age din the solemn deliberations ot the couneil 
Brave though he was, however, and stern and terrible amoug his 
enemies, the young Enemoya was not insensible to the tender 
passion He had alre ady told his love to the gentle Missours, the 
loveliest and liveliest maiden of his tribe, and upon his return 
from the present expedition, she was to leave her own and take 
up her abode in the lodge of Enemoya 

Many were the thoughts of Enemoya, while, day afler day 
he watched, without any prospect of action, the motions of the 
Pawnees, on the subjectof his love, m lof the hour of his return 
Of the spoils whieh he would bear home as a trophy of his viv 
tory and a pledge of his affections, and of the happiness which 
would make all his life before him, like the flower of the prairie 
that expands its leaves during the day for the reception of the 
sunshine, which at evening it shuts up nor allows to escape. He 
dreamt, as the young heart always dreams when love is the sub- 
ject; and in his dreamings he grew impatient of the war, which 


ke pt him from the maid of his bosom, and gave him no spoils to 


take home to her. Finding it impossible to provoke a fight, the 
Omahas begen to direct their attention to the sports of the forest, 
and contenting themselves with throwing, inthe manner of their 
enemies, a line of observation and guard between the assailable 
points of their country and the usual war paths of the Pawnees, 
the one half of them set seriously to work to add to the stock of 
venison which was to supply their nation. Not so with Enemoya 
Denied to come to battle with his enemies, he forebore to join in 
the chase, but taking his arms along with him, he stole away 
from his associates, and took the path back to the little island and 
the beautiful Missourt. To the lightfooted warrior, pursuing the 
, the journey was not long in consummation; and 
orders of the 


uirect coms 
in the course of a few days, we find him on the 
| lacid lake, w hich lay like aslumbering and glad 8} irit, unmoved 
itroubled before him, He paused but for an instant to take 


and iT] 


from the branch on which it hung, the clear and yellow eourd, 
and to drink from the sweet waters ; then stepping inte the hi rhit 


dug-out,” or canoe, which stood ready on its marg he struck 


r ‘ ' } 
out the paddle alternately upon either side, and it shot rapidly 
towards the island. Enemoya did not remark any peculiarity in 
while crossing; for his mind was filled with that 


the village 
absorbed in 


dreamy contemplation, which directed only to a: 
but one subject, effectually excluded and shut out every other; 
but as he approached, and when his barque struck the smooth 
and silvery bea h, he became conscious of an unusual degree of 
quretude . i gloom, for which he knew not how to account 
There were but few persons to be see! and their looks were 


downeast, and grave in the extreme, and indicative of some ter- 
rible disaster. He soon learned the worst from those he encoun- 
tered. The Pawnees, in a strong body, had unexpe ctedly made 
a descent upon them, and after putting to death the few who con- 
tinued to resist, had borne off as captives several of their 
maidens, amoung whom the horrer-stricken Enemoya heard the 
name of his Missouri After a moment of siupid de selation, he 
rushed to the pout of land whence the descent was made, hur 


riedly inquired into its several 
taken by the ravishers, and without hesitation set off in the hope- 


particulars, learned the course 


less pursuit 
The headlong Enemoya went on without other delay than was 


necessary to discern the trac ks left behind by the de paring ene- 


my Under any other lighter circumstances the free step of 


ld have made him fearful as a pursuer, but an added 
i 


Enemoya wa 
facility and lightness of foot grew out of the fury and the frenzy 
of his heart 


wings, and he evidently 


Passion and despair seemed to have provided him 
gained upon his enemy. Every step he 


took freshened their tracks to his eye, and new hope s were aroused 


and multiplied in his heart, At midnight of the second day of 
his pursuit he came suddenly, (and by a bend made by a broad 
river shooting obliquely from | is path which had heretofore run 
beside it,) upon the blaze of a large camp-fire Such a prospect 
would have cheered the white man, but it had no such effect upon 
the Indian. He knew thatthe enemy for whom he sought would 
raise no such beacon for his guidance; but he hesitated not to 
approach the fire, around which a group of white men were 
seated, partaking of a ru repast, Which they had just prepared 

The savage was not norantet the civilbzed: and the mtercourse 
of Enemoya with the fur traders, in which business his nation 
largely dealt, had ever ven him some know ledge of the language 

They started to their arms, and demanded his business, It was 


soon revealed, and with a degree of warmth and passion which, 
as it Was supposed to be uncommen with the Indian character, 
surprised them. They heard his story, and immediately gave 
him intelligence of the party which he pursued. They were a 
party of settlers from Kentucky, who had drawn stakes, and 
were now on the look-out for a new whereabout, in which they 
might re-plant them. They were a hardy set of adventurers, and 
is they sat around their blazing fires, while their wives were pre 
paring their repasts, the young warrior, for the first ime, con- 
ceived the idea of craving their co-operation im the rescue of the 
fair Missouri. Such leagues were not unfrequent between the 
ttlers and the proprietors, and in this Way, i most cases, as in 
the history of the downfall of the Roman ¢ mpire, those who came 
1s allies remained as conquerors. Having, by jointeffort, destroy 
ed one tribe, it was no difficult matter for the auxiliaries to turn 
upon those they had succored, and in their weakened condition, 
as little difficult to overpower them. This, indeed, is in most part, 
the history of American sway in the valley of the Mississippi. 
The squatters heard his prayer with attention, and found their 
account in it. They determined to assist him, and making a 


hasty but hearty supper, they somew hat varicd their origimal line 
of march, and joined in the pursuit. 

It was not long before the pursuers came upon the certain and 
sure signs of the enemy. The eye of Enemoya soon perceived, 
and his quick and awakened spirit did not delay in pointing 
them out. He knew the country, its bearings and character, and 
taking them to a turn by which they might head the waters of a 
ereck which ran across their path, he gained greatly upon the 
Pawnees. They came upon them sudede nly and unexpectedly, 
but the Pawnees were warriors too good to suffer total surprise. 
They had put out their sentries, and, though not dreaming of as- 
sault, were not unprepared to encounter if They were sitting 
upon the gronnd, not in a group, but scattered here and there, at 
a few paces from one another, Some lay beneath a tree others 
in the long matted grass of the prairies, and a few were entre ly 
uncovered to the eye of the pursuers The Indian maiden lay 
bound betwixt two of the most powe rful of the marauders—her 
hair dishevelled, her face unmoved but anxious, and her demean- 
or that of the captive who felt all her misfortune, yet knew how 
to bear it. It was a sight that did not permit of a single mo- 
ment’s consideration with the young Enemoya, With a single 
bound and uplifted hatchet, he leapt forward from the covert in 
which his party had concealed thems« Ives, and by thus exposing 
his person, destroyed the chances of a surprise. He beheld his 
error when too late to amend it. The Pawnees leapt to their arms, 
and, the warrior, in the shelter of a tree which secured his per- 
son from their rifles, had leisure to repent of his rashness, so un- 
like the Indian, and so injurious to the prospert of success. But 
On the first exhibition of his per- 
custody of the maiden was 
vid raising their knives to 


this was not his sole danger 
son, the two savages, to whom the 
given, seized her by her long hau 
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her bosom, prepared on the first attack to put an ¢ nd to her life 
It was this that arrested the arm of Enemoya, and subdued a 
spirit that had never before quatled, and seldom hesitated. It 
was now necessary to take counsel, and he regained the she lter 
in which, as yet conc aled, lay his white allies In number 
they exceeded the force of the Pawnees, and could easily have 
destroyed them. This was, indeed, the first impulse; but from 
the fiendish cunning of the foe, they were taught to fear and feel 
that the signal of strife would be that of death to the tair Indian 
The squatters were men of daring, but they were also men of 
experience; and while they held boldness and « onfidence as pri 
mary requisites in the character of the warrior, they felt that 
rashness and precipitance would undo and ruin every thing At 
cordingly, having deliberated among themselves, it Was deter- 
mined that two of the squatters, in company with Enemoya 
should appear, and tender the flag of truce, a w hite handker 
chief, attached to a willow, which the Indians had by this time 
learned to respect; to see upon what terms they could procure 
the freedom of the maiden. At their appearance the Indians 
emerged from their several places of repose and shelter, and ad 
vanced to meet them, with no more signs of civility, however, 
than were absolutely necessary to avoid the appearance of at- 
tack. The squatter undertook to be spokesman, and, in a way, 
accommodated his language to the understanding of the Paw- 
nees, by a liberal sprinkling of words from theirs, he sought to 


make his business understood. He told them of their captive, 


and of the folly of keeping her for their torture, which was of | 


no use, When they might make her a subject of speculation. He 
concluded by making proposals to purchase her for hinise If, offer- 
ing arms, knives, and such other objects of use with the Indian, 
which, as a sometime trader among them, he knew would be in 
demand. The chief of the Pawnees heard him out with great 
gravity and the most re speetful attention, but told him calmly 
that the fate of the 
Pawnees or Omahas depended upon her life, and that he had, 


and deliberately that there could be no trade 


with his warriors, taken a long journey to get her inte his power; 


that no price could tempt him to forego his hold, and that in a! 


few hours the captive would undergo the fiery torture 
Whilk 


proach d 


veaking, the young and passionat Ene moya had ap- 
sbeloved Missouri. Her 
but upon his approach, she looked up and fixed a long, fond, and 


5] 
} 
ny 


head had been cast down 


earnest gaze upon him, with an entreatit v 
Yet, without violating the 


and ple ading expres- 
sion which almost maddened him. 


privilege afforded by his flag of truce, he could not approach or 


speak to her. Impatiently did he await the final deternunation of 


the Pawnee 
glowing lang 


lengthened out, as it was, by the figurative and 
age Which he employed; but when the final resolve 
fell upon the cars of Missouri, she rushed from between the two 
warriors, Who had relaxed in thetr hold upon her, and endeavored 
to throw herself into the arms of her lover; but her captors were 
not idle, and before she could effect her obje et, a blow fromthe arm 
of one of them precipitated her to the earth. In a moment, the 
work of death had begun. The conference was broken off, and 
the hatchet of Enemoya had been driven deep mto the skull of 
the brutal chief who had struck his betrothed. The Indians wer 

taken by surprise, and did not offer a very ready resistance. A 
second blow from the young warrior, and he bad struck from his 
way the only opponent between himself and Missouri, and he 

was now rushing towards the maiden, when the leader of the 

Pawnees with whom the conference had been held, threw him 

self between them, and grappling Enemoya, they fell together to 
the earth. Their grasp was taken closely around the bodies of 
one another, and the chief effort of both was to to get hold of 
and employ the short broad knife which each wore in his belt 

This task was not so easy, and in the meanwhile, the struge! 

was one rather of fatigue than danger. These employed, the rest 
were notidle. ‘The Kentuckian made his retreat to a neighbor- 
ing tree, the click of his rifle was the signal to the rest of his 
party, and before the Pawnees had dreamt of the presence of so 
numerous an enemy, several of them had bit the dust. The 
squatters rushed on with their knives, exhibiting too large a force 

for opposition, and the enemy fled; all but one, who, after the 
hesitation of a moment, with a look of concentrated and eontest- 
ed anger and triumph, leapt through the thicket which lay be- 
tween himself and where their chief and Enemoya were still 
vainly struggling, and seizing the sull bound maiden with one 
hand, he struck his hatchet deep into her brain, then, without 
pausing to extricate it, and before the deed might be revenged, 
with a howl, betwixta shout of victory and derision, he rejoined 
his party. Enemoya beheld the biow, and sought to release him- 
self, but without success; and turning his eyes, as it were, un 

consciously, to where the bleeding and insensible form of the 

young maiden lay stretched out before him, he stood at the mx rey 
of his enemy, who had drawn his knife, and with hand uplifted. 
was about to plunge it into his bosom; but before he could do so, 
the stroke of the rifle from one of the squatters prostrated him, 
and determined the struggle. But the hope of our warrior was 
blighted, and he moved along as a shadow. He returned with 
the squatters, and they reached with him the quiet lake and 
the beautiful island; yet he but came to hear of new disasters 

The relaxed discipline and weakened force of the Omaha War- 
riors, opposed to that of the Pawnees, added to the encouraging 
account of the success of the party, sent for the purpose of taking 
their captive, had emboldened them to an attack, w hich, conduct- 
ed with skill, caution, and spirit, had terminated in the total de- 
feat of the former, and the slaughter of the best of their warriors. 


“ We will build our cabins here,” said the head man of the 
squatters, ~ by this quiet luke, and on these Verdant meadows 
Here will we make an abode.” 

But this is the abode of my people, brother; here is the wig- 
wam of Exemoya, and this is the dwelling I had built up for Us 
hope of my heart, the gentle Missouri.” 

‘ Your people are destroyed, and have no dwelling, Enemoya ; 
and Missouri is a fair spirit in the heavens You ure a brave 
and a good youth—be with us, and dwe ll with our people, and 
here wall we live together.” 

“ No,” said the Omaha, ‘ my people are indeed no more, but I 
can mix with no other. Be yours the fair island and the quiet 
lake, and when you have made it, and all the forests round, a 
dwelling for you and your children, and your childre n’s children, 
as it is with you white men the way always to do, remember the 
Omaha, and call the nation you enjof after the beauuful Missouri 
For me, I shall go over the great lakes, and hunt the butfalo in 
the black prairies of the west, tll the Great Spirit shall se nd 
for me to dwell onee more among the people of the tribe : 

The squatter gave the promise he required, and the country 
thus granted by Enemoya, is even to this day called * Missouri, 
after the beautiful maiden of Omaha. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


MR. CHARLES KEMBLE'S HAMLET. 

WE had commenced a criticism upon the tragedy of Hamlet, and 
the view taken of this difficult character by Mr. Charles Kemble ; 
but in the New-York Evening Post, whose accomplished editors 
are known to be indisputable authority regarding all matters of 
taste, 
express our sentiments better than by transferring the article to 


we find the subject so elaborately handled, that we cannot 


our own columns, with the exception of a brief paragraph, refer- 
ring merely to other performers.—Eds. N. Y. Mir. 

Mr. Charles Kemble made his first appearance in America 
last evening, at the 
thronged at an early hour 


Park theatre. The house was, of course, 
The rece puon of Mr. Kemble must 
have convinced him that we are no strangers to his various titles 
to our courtesy. He was welcomed, not only as a member of a 
family which has exalted the character of the stage wherever 
English literature is understood, but as one who has deserved 
To appreciate what the Kembles 
have done for the drama, requires a recollection of its state when 


highly on his own account 


they came into power. All its proprieties were then disregarded 
Coriolanus appeared in a snutl-ecolored suit, such as we constantly 
see worn now by the old men of comedy; the dignity of the Roman 
head was caricatured in a bag wig; and Garrick said, when it 
was proposed to substitute the toga and the human head divine 
in the majestic simplicity of nature, that he had already stood his 
ground against the pelting of oranges, but he dared not venture 
to confront flying benches and bottles. Indeed, it was scarcely 
eredited that Othello could gain any thing from oriental magnifi- 
cence to atone for the loss of the impressive contrast between a 
white glove and a black hand, which was sure to be hailed with a 
round of applause, when the Moor, in a British general's red 
coat, commenced his appeal to such a senate as is now convened 
around King Arthur in ‘Tom Thumb. The brother of Mr. Charles 
Kemble this. Obvious as the nece ssity for the 
change now appears to us, Garrick’s alarm shows how much 
Kemble risked in the revolution. He was the Brougham of his 
sphere. Mr. Charles Kemble ably followed up the improvement 
projected by his brother 


reformed all 


During his management of Covent- 
garden, he endeavored to exhibit in the dresses and the scenery 
of every play a picture of the precise era in which the action w as 
supposed to pass. It was not a mere general idea of the age and 
Some of 


the works he brought out afforded the finest studies for the artist 


nation, but so minute as to mark the very day and spot 


They carried back the imagination to the moment when the 
characters of history re ally existed, and the heroes of the theatre 
became the breathing images of the past. Many, however, re- 
gretted that this strict adherence to nature was not carried stil! 
further by the Kembles 
in their style of acting than in their costume ; of speaking and of 


They were accused of being less real 


moving like the creatures of an ideal world, while they wore the 
It was thought (perhaps with some truth) that the 
fashion of acting had undergone a regular alternation of changes 
from right to wrong, and from wrong to right, till the side then 
uppermost had got to be the wiong again; that the style which 
Shakspeare censures in his directions to the playe rs had been 
supplanted after him by the realization of his instructions in the 
acting of Betterton, which presently gave way to the pomp of 


robes of this 


Quin, whose exaggeration lost its fame in the surprising truth and 
nature of Garrick, to whom John Kemble succeeded, restoring 
the colossal and declamatory school, which has, in our days, beet 
overpowered by the return of the Bettertons and the Garricks in 
Cooke and Kean. When we heard that Mr. Charles Kemble 
was expected here, we felt that if he adhered to the school his 
brother revived, it would be a disadvantage to him in America 
Not that we supposed it would not have been felt here, as in! 
England, that Mr. John Kemble was “the noblest Roman of! 
them all;” that Shakspeare himself would have thought Corio 
lanus, as acted by Kemble, more like Coriolanus than it could 
have been rendered by Garrick; but still we were apprehensive 
that the application of the Kemble manner to other characters 





might not be relished; (that manner in which, a critic said, 
“he endeavors to raise nature to the dignity ef his own person 
and demeanor, and declines, with a graceful smile anda wave of 
the hand, the ordinary services she might do him ;") and fearing 
that, if Mr. Kemble, like * Pope Quin,” considered the Cookes 
and Keans as guilty of “ heresy,” the public might, like the pub- 
lie who patronized Quin’s successor, look upon it as “not heresy 
but reformation ;” we were not without a doubt that Mr. Kemble’s 
acting might be regarded as something like a reminiscence of 
tip Van Winkle coming after a twenty year’s slumber, upon al- 
tered times and modes of thinking. 

We are gratified in having it in our power to say we were, in 
a great degree, Long accustomed, as Mr. Charles 
Kemble has been, to the gay and the gallant heroes of high 


niistaken. 


comedy, his style seems to have gained a buoyancy which raises 
it above the mass of his school; and although we sometimes 
missed the epigrammatic flashes, the searching glance, and the 
intense passion of Kean; and that eloquence of eye and gesture 
which said all that Shakspeare could not say in words, but with- 
out Which his intention can never be adequately expressed; yet 
there were a grace and polish about the personation, beyond that 
of any actor we in America have seen attempting the character. 
The form of Mr. Kemble is towering and manly ; not of the most 
finished symmetry, but managed with so much unostentatious 
ease and elegance, that the spectator does not pause to consider 
In his face, ther 

The 


lower part is prominent and Roman; the brow is not lofty, the 


whether there can be one more nobly moulded 
needs no introduction to enable one to recognize a Kemble. 


eve is not large, but the stage light falls on the countenance in 
sucha way as to depress the less imposing features while they 
To look 
upon him, and know he has seen so many W inters, One can scarce 
zed the fietior 
Perhaps there could be 


display the nobler ones in all their masculine beauty. 


help faneying but that Mr. Kemble must have rea 
of St. Leon, and tasted the elixtr vita 
no better qualification for the performance of Hamlet than this 
exterior of five-and-twenty, with the accomplishments and expe- 
The only physical point in which his 
This has not the 


fullness and clearness and alertness we have heard in others, © 


rience he ean add to it 
capabilities might be improved is his voice. 
should have expected from such a presence. But, though some- 
times languid and husky, it is never guilty of an unconsidered 
intonation; and Mr. Kemble always speaks as if lhe understood 
himself. 

With rezard to the critical correctness of the | 
le gave us of Hamlet, perhaps there are few wl 
iInevery partic ular respe cting him, or any one ©.s¢ who should 
attempt the part. Hamlet, unluckily for actors 
about which many really have a theory, and all faney they have 
one. There is but one way, therefore, ustly with a 
debutant in such a part. The observer must state his own view 
of it, and see how nearly that view is approached. This is the 
course we shall take; and the occasion will, we hope, be some ex- 


ture Mr. Kem- 


} 
» would agree 


is a character 


of dealing 


cuse for the prolixity into which we are betrayed Ly it. 

Hamlet appears to us a young prince, of almost miraculous 
genius and accomplishments, bearing, amid a courtdistinguished 
for all the barbarous profligacies of power five hundred years 
ago, an intellect and a heart even more than five centuries in ad- 
n him to per- 
re revolts; he 


vance of his era. A necessity seems imposed uj 
form deeds of blood against which his gentle n 
is perp tually soliciting opportunities for revenge. he is also per- 


petually evading them by over refinements; he deceives himsel! 
into a dread that he may be deceived, and counterfeits madness to 
create new opportunities for observation, Which perplex him into 
starts of real madness; and when the object for which he has 
h, at the 
same time, renders him the victim of his own indecision. In 


lived is achieved, itis only achieved by an accident whi 


walking through the world, he may be compared with Lady 
Macbeth in the dream—“ his eyes are open, but their se? 
shut.” 

There are particular portions of the play upon w hich very al 
investigators have been divided, and the various construction 
put upon these, have thwarted nearly every theory which the 
examiners have suggested, to explain the character as a who! 
We allude particularly tothe scene with Ophelia 
gry to Laertes. 


and the cp lo- 
For the first we account (satisfactorily to our 
selves) on the supposition that Hamlet, unexpectedly, and unob 
served by Ophelia, detects the espionage of Polenius and the 
king just afler the scene commences; and instantly whirls of 
from the connected conversation he had begun, into one caleulat- 
ed to puzzle both them and her. Even here, his spirit of over- 
refining and over-sifting prevails. He is rei 


} 


ictant to believe 
In her 


reposed his last hope of truth and singleness of heart, and he 


even the evidence of his own senses against Ophctia. 


would fain persuade himself that if she had been tenypted for 
moment into the court intrigue against him, a word would make 
her relent and throw away the mask. 
her. 


home,” she answers 


He turns suddenly upo 

He asks the question, ‘‘ Where's your father? “Al 
She answers with a lie. The soul cf 
truth and honor has been wheedled into a lie to her lover, by th. 
influence of her father and the king! 
ingly, but “ more in sorrow than in anger ; 


He then discourses start 

madly, yet with “a 
method in his madness,” which seems throughout to point at the 
train of thought we have described as awakened in his mind by 
her apostacy. This appears to us the only rational way of in- 
terpreting the scene :—interpreted in any other, it appears not 
only absurd but brutal. The scribbling commentators have not 
understood it thus—because they have not understood it at all 
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but since we hit upon this interpretation, we have been gratified 
to find that the speaking commentary of Retsch, the German art- 
ist, in his outlines, displays the King and Polonius bending “ in- 


tentively” during the interview from behind the arras, half 


drawn aside—and when we saw it, we were more than ever con- 
vinced we were inthe right. The assertion of Hamlet, in apolo- 
izing for his “ sore distraction,” which has been quoted against 
his integrity, supposing him to have only “ put an antic disposi- 
as we have supposed 





tion on,” is readily explained by allowing, 


that this assumed, was sometimes goaded into real plirenz) 





event, certainly never more probable than on meeting, as he did, 
the funeral of ¢ phe lia. 

Every portion of Hamlet but the scene with Ophelia, ts, in 
some degree, plain sailing. There are two established ways of 
doing the part, and the chic f difference between actors consists in 
the creater or lesser adroitness with which one executes what all 
Some regard the prince as really mad throughout; 
But the seene 


undertake. 
others as throughout only pretending to be so. 
with Ophelia has long been a stumbling-block in the way of 


either view, and those who could not comprehend what the author 
] 


not know himself—When, turning, they suddenly discovered 
Ophelia, they would run mad, rear, and shake their fists: and 


meant by it, galloped over the difficulty by fancying that he di 





13 


then fling out at the side-wing and slam the door—and then fl 


in again, and rear, and slap their forehe ads, and abuse the poor 


cir til, : 


hate their wives, and the honest simpletons in the pit who are 


med to re joice at this triun phove r the daughter 


us a critic observes, “the fashiouables inthe boxes who 


ifraid of theirs, sec 
wf Polonius, as if it had avenged their own particular wrongs 


It was reserved for Kean to attempt something better than this 
he did 


said of him in this scene 


nonsense, buteven Kean only lighted the way to the truth ; 
One of his deseribers has 


not fiad it. 
he is surprised an Il vexed to find that his deliberation on suicide 


has been overheard by Ophelia, but his thoughts are too much 


elevated for bitterness or paltry pique, and he addresses her as so 


pure a being euch to be addressed he thinks her, like himself, 


destined victim of affliction, and so thinking, expresses for 
ler at onee tenderness and severity : he is tender, because he 
knows her innocence and gentleness; he is severe, because he 
cannot endure that so exalted a being as his grieving fancy makes 
he r, Sil vald h ive the common foibles and be subject to the com- 
mon accidents of her sex. In perfect conformity with this only 
intelligible construction of the part, Mr. Kean treated her with 


mournful gravity 


and not with noisy railing; and, at the end, 


is he was leaving her, afraid that even this treatment had been 


unkind, he returns to her with the humility of aman whe thinks 


he has offended a virtuous being, and kisses her hand, at once to 


ite himself.” This was better than had 


It proved that Mr. Kean knew his pre- 


th 


reassure her and to vind 
been attempted before 
decessors had been in error, and from the acclamations \ 


was Welcomed, it was } 


which the new reading iin that the public 
Was ple ased even with the admission that a fault had been detee- 
ted, and that genius was on the wing te set it right. But Mr 
Ke is Stlent action a 
] ] 


let's conduct during the 


tthe end of the scene, didnot « xpi iin Ham- 
progress of it. It was simply saying— 
Shakspeare committed an indeeoram, and Mr. Kean makes this 
There is 


Ipolosy for it to Ophelra. we repeat, no way of justi- 


fying it, but the one we mention. 

Here Mr. Charles Kemble, too, failed lastevening. He seemed 
tohave taken the side of those whoimagine Hamlet tobe really and 
permanently mad, and therefore to have thought he might play 
what pranks he hiked. Under this conception (and only the sup 
position of madness will account for his execution of the secne) 
his manner of giving mostof it was wimirable Hy began in con- 
fusion and ended in raving; but softened throughout by a pitying 
rentleness towards her he loved, which looked somewhat rational 
Sull, much as we admire Mr. Kemble’s skill in expressing his 
impression, and his policy in, at the same time, so qual fying it 

s to take away all it involves of the repulsive, we quarrel with 


the conception. True, we have heard the conception defended 


ipon this ground g 


Hamlet when soliloquizing upon suicide, 
speaks of “that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 


‘ tif elurn 


although he has so lately seen a “ return 


traveler” in the person of his own father, upon the most awf 


of missions. Now, say the vindicators of his permanent real 
maduess, if he were not incurably mad, would he have made 
this blunder? They might, perhaps, with greater reason isk 


if not mad, would he, or would any one, entertain a thought of 


? 


suicide Although this debate in his own mind may have arisen 


in a moment of derangement, there is no necessity for its con- 
tinuing after the train of thoughts which called it up had been 
broken—and especially after having been broken so abruptly 
Whether Shakspeare or Hamlet forgot himself in the line we 
speak of, appears to us of little consequence to the general argu 


ment; for Shakspeare is full of such negligences regarding trilles, 


even in the play before us. The soliloquy, indeed, might have 
been conceived before the character or apart from it; and adopted 
as likely to aid the general effect of the scene, without the author's 
As well might ar 
argument be sustained upon the Joe Miller notion of Horatio 
being a spirit-merchant, because Hamlet tells him he 
eue has but his goed spirits ;” or that he is Hamlet’s real father, 
because the prince asks him, speaking of Yorick’s skull, “ and 
smelt so, pah ?’—or even that Bernardo, the least partin appear- | 
ance, is in reality the greatest, and plotting an usurpation, be- 
cause, when Francisco exclaims, “ stand and unfold yourself "— 


remembering the disqualifying pare nthesis. 


‘no rere- 


it is answered “long live the king!” on which the question 
* Bernardo?” is met by the rejoinder “ He!” asserting Bernardo 
tobe a pretender to the throne. No, we must look for the key of 
Hamlet to the context, and that does not seem tous to support the 

view apparently taken of it by Mr. Charles Kemble, that Ham 

let is permanently mad—mad from the moment of parting with 
the ghost in the beginning of the play. 

We have already expatiated so much at large upon this per 
formance, that we fear our readers will have great cause to wish 
we had stayed away from the theatre, and spared our d ar 
ourselves and our criticism to them. But this is the first time a 
Kemble has visited us, and we feel that itis ourduty not to suffer 
any thing to pass unquestioned from an authority whose weight 
Were the Kembles 


less famed for their minute and unsparing watchfulness, over 


might otherwise convert it into a precedent 


even the most trifling accessories to the truth of what they repre 
sent, we should not go into such points as now we think it ou 
Remembering that Mr. Young was formerly 


praised for having changed the style of sword usually worn by 


d ity to mention 


Hamlet, and upon which he swears his friends; for having in 


ern, black 


troduced the cross-shaped handle, mstead of the mo 
looked for the fashion of Mr. Kemble’s 


hilted dress sword, we 
sword, and we were gratified to find that he had sanctioned the 
improvement ascribed to Mr. Young—that he wore a sword of 


the fashion we had read of. But why did he not use it as we 


have every reason to faney it should have be used As en 
joined by the institutions of chivalry, in Which pagan savageness 
and religious sublimity are so strangely and so wildly mingled? 


For the particular manner in which Shakspeare is likely to have 


intended this should b 


done, We thay fairly consult the author 


ties to Which the writers of the time looked for their information 
and amusement We find an indication of such an authority i 
Cervantes Cervantes was S Kspeare s Kindred geni both 
drew from the same fountain, the novelists of S na ltaly 


both lived inthe same age, both died on the same day. Cervantes 


notices with praise the old romance of Tirante the White, one 
of the treasures of Don Quixote’s hbrary, which so delighted t 

curate and the barber. In this work the hero, in pursuing a 
morous adventure, falls from a window and breaks his leg 


While he lies on the round, some of | S Iriends approa h, a 





Tirante, apprehending them to be persons who may ra 
tlarm, pretends to be a spirit in torment, and utters a complaint 
in that character “On th aavs the novelist they crosses 
themselves, and began to repeat the gospel according to St. Joh 
Then, cried the viscount, in a loud voice, ‘let us go home, Hyy 
polite, a lreturn with an armed foree and holy water and a er 
enix, to examine this allair, wh h seems of cor leruble in 
portance It is unnecessary,’ Hvppolito answered, ‘to returr 
home, have we not our swords in the form of the « -? Iw 
approach.” Hyppolito then drew lis sword, « ‘ if wr 
hefore / ake ref 9 os 
t} IL he christian ought. in the ar 
‘ tiie hand will live a ‘ 
those sentit t i} hed in reat ty on 
This form of chivalric adoration and sweari: m« rves 
eritic, “was fi tly practised even in Shaks} e’s time 
many allusions to itmay be found in his works But his el 
cters, in swearmg, swear “ by hese fs,’ and it is but fair t 











suppose tl t wherever swearing by the sword occurs, it is meat 
to complete tl form of adjuration by lifting th | rtoft we 
which repres nts the cross Mr. Kem! s adjuration is ; 

l making no difference between a christiar lay 
oath; indeed, awful as is the oceasion—and with H t 
casion mor awtul was lot possi le Mi Kes je imposes the 
oath more with t flippancy of the robber hero of a melo-drama 
than the solemnity of a prince under anu tion direct fre 
nother wor to bul was deeply i tedto pr 
by the most terribl ty which can pos tl 
Ag ieom yu “Why what a wret ' 
peusant slave —proceeding atoncet the passace Ll have 
heard that gailty atures,” &c.—uttering it as if atthatn ent 
the idea of the play had Arst arisen, alu hevery i ment 
about it had been previously made Now all diffe ilty the 





matter is readily tobe got over by a simple change of emphas 
by saying, as if confirmed in his origu ution, by | efl 
tions the power of acting to disturb guilty Lil A 
these players play something like,’ &e.—in ¢ ther words, ‘ Yes 
Th wu inmask the villain. Itisaeood idea. lam rig 


It alibe tried.” ‘This reading requires that the moment of Ham 
let'smaking the res 
sometime before Mr. Kemble makes itso. To us it appearsto hav: 
burst upon his mind when the arrival of the actors was first mer 

j created that “ kind of joy” which Rosencrantz 


speaks of, in giving his account of this interview to their maj 


lutionconcerning the play, be rendered obvi 


tioned, anadt »> have 


ties. Lis asking the p! iyers, some time before the s quy 
they could play the murder of Gonzago, and study an addition 


a fore rone con isiol 





oposed to make, certainly denotes 


It therefore appears to us, that the mention of his project in the 


soliloquy afterwards, is only a part of the artifice of the poet to 


rplain his view more fully to the audience, and to express the 
misgiving so characteristic of Hamlet, on which the intended 
trial is founded. To accomplish this, we look for adifferent em 


phasis from that given by Mr. Kemble.— His bitter laugh ts often 
Its application, where, 


rood, but p rh ys itis t wo often re peate d 
in dismissing Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern, at the end of act 
iii. scene 2. exclaiming, “‘ Leave me—friends,” he mixesit with 


the last word, is new and effective, and takes off the impolicy of 
forgetting the mask of courte sy he has worn so long and so wari 

ly, by the usual expression of contempt and disgust. Bat may 
we not ask, is this in perfect keeping with Mr. Kemble stheory, 
that Hamlet is mad ? 


it the king 


—His sly chuckle in asking his mother, “ Is 
after he had slain Polonius, was a failure 

As it is our business to be critical, we have scarcely left our 
selves time and room to expatiate on the particular beauties ot 
this performance, and the y were many Indeed we have seldom 
delighted, for they 
were louder in their praises after the play had been seen thre ugh 


seen an audience more delighted—or hefty 


ian they were disposed to be at first. Mr. Kemble erew upon 
hew liking He will continue to erow upon it Many pomts 
lasteVening, not centravening any gener theory of the part 
were given with a felicity and a powes tempered with more ele 

ince than we are a stomed to see upon our stove, which ren 
! 


er the exhibition richly deserving the warm applause with 
which it was weleomed. The obvious situatic for effect, the 
play scene, andespecially its close, the scene withthe Queen mo 


ther, and especially that part of it in which he springs from his 


chair, a d stands | trifted in presence of the ehost—were never 
more app iuded, and perhaps seldom, indeed, so weil acted 
Some entire novelties, of a more a te nature, in other passa 
vm ple sed u particularly, though they escaped th clappers and 
shouters of “bravo (ne which we now remember rs the court. 
ly deference with wl he turns to Polonius, asking him whether 
t sha be A Passio te s ech trom the ] ver, instead of the 
isual way of bidding the player speak a passionate speceh, with 


out consulting the pleasure of any one present but himself. An 
When Polo 


nius says he was killed in the ¢ ipitol on his playing Cesar, by 


other of these choice moreeaux now oecurs tou 


Brutus, the reply it was a brute part mn hit broken. so as 


to take off its rudeness. Kemble tells Polonius “it was a brute 





part,” and then walks away, chuckling to himself ever the re 
minder of the joke to k so capital a calf there atlording a 
tran of i ter na lesson of politeness (Mher beauhes we 
may enut rate on anolacr pertormians 
When we look at the play of Hanlet in th oset, What splen 
did poet ereatic rise around us! The accomplished spirit 
broken Prines thwarted mioall his affeetrons haunted on the 
one side by spies un the pe ot frend on the other, by the 
spirit fafather stalk at raid lit iwenged, or burst ng upon 
ham when forgotten to whet his vost | cl Pp rose the 
murderer the adulter t ck rtodrown the roadings 
of his mult in rioting a t he . the haughty Queen, whe 
has t her ft fortust vormne toevade th clfeconvietion of 
ww deeply she has sinned, in the delirious faney that her bleed 
tained paramour’s deeper sip may render hers forgottes Then 
omes the wary courtier andt cine father, in his dotawe: he whe 
eems never tohave had any pri pleas a statesmar butte be po 
litie and preserve his place—but whose precepts and whose soli 
itulde asa ft r show how la mian a bad « rtl poled 
Even Hamlet, though he had no respect for Polon ooms to re 
ird his sacrifice of every tl to anterest, rather the frailty of 
umstances than the crime of the heart wieh he himself 
treats him with levity, he pointedly warns others against misun 


and bods them mock him 
| nd the 
a, with no thought but love, and that lows 


t.” Then comes the beautiful and the simple-hearted j 


simple-minded Ophe 


livided between her family and her admirer: when these ar 


hwarted ; when her father pr hes by her lovers hand, and her 
lover's reason and atlectu com to depart together, she wanders 
ibout a wreck ithe innocence of msanity, ! ne ion the 
1 yal] ( of thes iwhow won; ofthe man wh teals 
» her lov s mber mdot him one toh ‘ h-bed, who 
never will come again; and in honor of the t father and the 
st lowe bs a willow to weave rlone nds drowned 
while entwining them, in the stream which it o'erh With 
these we have the courtly, the lion hearted Laertes, by the double 
Joss, Underciren tances the me { w, of a sister and a father, 
whom he fondly loved mided, fi tu rebellion and afterwards to 


murder next follows Horatio, the attached, the philosophic, tl 
unpretending Horatio, whom a the 4 chances of the word, 
ieavily as they bore upe hi fortune and bos teclu could not 
stir to any sudden mt \ canted the htof his expuring friend 
makes him forget himself for an at nt and spring to follow him 


to the grave iu the God within the mund checks him at once 


and he lives te do justice to the memory oll u he cherished from 


And now, in dismissing Mr. Kemble’s p rformance, we will 


sum up all “an little If he did not 


Hamlet, he expressed his own with great ability 


express ¢ r conception ot 


a rarer qua 


ty than, at first blush, it would appea His school of declama 
tion is not the one we have been accustomed to admire but it is 
poli hed eritically studied, and wnpressive We doubt uf our stag 
has ever before witnessed so fine a |" ive of unatlected courtii- 
ness; of the gallant and the finished gentleman Wethnk™M 


Kemble 
it will raise and refine its sty 
likely to preserve us from imitatuy 


sappearance in America will doa service tothe art; that 
and if our predispositions are 
What may seem less estima 
ble in the school of which he is now the head, that portion which 
is sure to be admired and adopted may corect the al ruptiness ard 
g vulgarity on 


elevate the homeliness, sometime almost touch 





the intenser manner to which we are we U, and &@ sysicm grow 
out of the two, chastening the flery « breakings of Kean, with 


the grace, and ease, and elegance ot Keni 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER TWENTY NINE. 

Excursion to Venice—American a rtists— Valley of Flore nce— 
Mountains of Carrara— Traveling companions— Highland 
tave rn—Mist and sunshine—Ialian valleys—View of the 
Adriatic—Border of Romagna—Subjects for the pe ncil— 
Highland Halians—Romantic scenery—A painful occurrence 
-——An Italian hushand—A Dutchman, his wife a nd children— 
Bologna— Th: pug rim—Model for a Magdalen. 

I startep for Venice yesterday, in company with Mr. Alex- 
andre and Mr. Crouch, two American artists. We had taken 
the vetturino for Bologna, and at daylight were winding up the 
side of the amphitheatre of Appenines that bends over Florence, 
leaving Fiesoli rising sharply on our right. The mist was 
creeping up the mountain just in advance of us, retre aung with 
a scarcely perceptible motion to the summits, like the liftof a 
heavy curtain. Florence, and its long, heavenly valley, full of | 
white palaces sparkling in the sun, lay below us, more like a 
vision of a better world than a scene of human passion; away 
in the horizon the abrupt heads of the mountains of Carrara rose 
into the sky, and with the cool, fresh breeze of the hills, and the 
excitement of the pleasant excursion before us, we were three of 
as happy travelers probably, as were to be met on any highway 
in this garden of the world. 

We had six companions, and a motley crew they were—a lit- 
tle effeminate Venetian, probably a tailor, with a large noble- 
looking, handsome contadina for a wife; a sputtering Dutch mer- 
chant, a fine little, coarse, good-natured fellow, with Ais wife, 
and two very small and very disagree able children; an Austrian 
corporal in full uniform, and a fellow in a straw hat, speaking 
some unknown language, and a nonie seript in every re spect. 
The women and children, and my friends, the artists, were my 
companions inside, the double dickey in front accommodating 
the others. Conversation commenced with the journey. The 
Dutch spoke their dissonant language to each other and French 
to us, the contadina’s soft Venetian dialect broke in like a flute 
ina chorus of harsh instruments, and our own hissing English 
added to a mixture already sufficiently various 

We were all day asce nding mountains, and sle pt coolly under 
three or four blankets at a highland tavern, on avery wild Appe- 
nine, Our supper was gaily eaten, and our mirth served to en- 
tertain five or six English families, Whose chambers were only 
separated from the rough raftered dining hall by double curtains 
It was pleasant to hear the children and nurses speaking English 
unseen. The contrast made us realize forcibly the eminently 
foreign scene about us. The next morning, after traveling two 
or three hours in a thick, drizzling mist, we descended a sharp 
hill, and emerged at is foot into a sunshine so sudden and clear, 
that it seemed almost as if the night had burst into mid-day ina 
moment. We had come out of a black cloud. The mountain 
behind us was capped with it to the summit. Beneath us lay a 
map of a hundred valleys, all bathed and glowing in unclouded 
light, and on the limit of the horizon, far off as the eye could 
span, lay a long sparkling line of water, like a silver frame 
round the landseape. It was our first view of the Adriatic. We 
looked at it with the singular and indefinable emotion with which 
one always sees a celebrated water for the first ime—a sensation, 
it seems to me, which is like that of no other addition to our 
knowledge. The Mediterranean at Marseilles, the Arno at 
Florence, the Seine at Paris, affected me in the same way. Ex- 
plain it who will, or can! 

An hour after, we reached the border of Romagna, the domi- 
nions of the pepe running up thus far into the Appenines 
our trunks were taken off and searched minutely. The little vil- 
lage was full of the dark-skinned, romantic-looking Romagnese, 
and my two friends, seated on a wall, with adozen curious gazers 
about them, sketched the heads looking from the old stone win- 
dows, beggars, buildings and scenery, in a mood of professional 
contentment. Dress apart, these highland Italians are like North- 
American Indians—the same copper complexions, high cheek 
bones, thin lips, and dead black hair. The old women particu- 
larly would pass in any of our towns for full-blooded squaws 

The scenery after this grew of the kind ‘ which savage Rosa 
dashed’’—the only landseape I ever saw eract/y of the tints so 
peculiar to Salvator’s pictures. Our painters were in eestasies 
with it, and truly, the dark foliage and blanched rocks, the wild 
glens, and wind-distorted trees, gave the country the air of a 
home for all the tempests and floods of a continent. The Kaat- 
skills are tame to it. 

The forenoon eame on, hot and sultry, and our little republic 
began todisplay its character. The tailor’s wife was taken sick: 
and fatigue, and heat, and the rough motion of the vetturino in 
descending the mountains, brought on a degree of suffering which 


it was painful to witness. She was a woman of really extraor- | 


dinary beauty, and dignified and modest as few women are in 
any country. Her suppressed groans, her white tremulous lips, 
the tears of agony pressing thickly through her shut eyelids, 
and the clenching of her sculpture-like hands would have moved 
any thing but an Italian husband, The little effeminate villain 
treated her asif she had been a dog. She bore every thing from | 
him till he took her hand, which she raised faintly to intimate 
that she could not rise when the carriage stopped, and threw it'| 
back into her face with a curse. She roused, and looked at him 





Here | 


with a natural majesty and calmness that made my blood thrill. 


“ Aspetta ?” was her only answer, as she sank back and fainted. | 


The Dutchman’s wife was a plain, honest, affectionate crea- 


ture, bearing the humors of two heated and ill-tempered children , 


with a patience we were compelled to admire. Her husband 
smoked and laughed, and talked villanous French and worse 
Italian, but was glad to escape to the cabriolet in the hottest of 
the day, leaving his wife to hereares. The baby screamed and 
the girl blubbered and fretted, and for hours the mother was a 
miracle of kindness. The “ drop too much’ came in the shape 
of a new crying fit from both children, and the poor litte Dutch- 
woman, quite wearied out, burst into a flood of tears, and hiccuped 
her complaints in her own language, weeping unrestrainedly 
for a quarter of an hour. After this she felt better, took a gulp 
of wine from the black bottle, and settled herself once more 
quietly and resignedly to her duties. We had certainly opened 
one or two very fresh veins of human character, when we stopped 
at the gates. 

There is but one hotel for American travelers in Bologna, of 
course. Those who have read Rogers's Italy, will remember his 
mention of “The Pilgrim,” the house where the poet met Lord 
Byron by appointment, and passed the evening with him which 
he describes so exquisitely. We took leave of our motley friends 
at the door, and our artists who had greatly admired the lovely 
Venetian, parted from her with the regret of old acquaintances. 
She certainly was, as they said, a splendid model for a Magda- 
len, «“ majestical and sad,” and, always in attitudes for a picture: 
sleeping or waking, she afforded a succession of studies of which 


they took the most enthusiastic advantage. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
VASCO NUNEZ, 

For the interesting adventures of this truly great warrior, the 
reader is referred to that ple asant volume of Washington Irving, 
“The Companions of Columbus,” where the chief features of 
this sketch will be found narrated. The writer owes little of it 


to his own imagination, 
Triumphant, on a peak of Darien, 
Perch'd on the narrow isthmus, there, he stood 
A moment, ere he cast his eyes below, 
And trembled in his awe. Beneath him roll'd 
The broad Pacific, never yet before 
Unveiled to Eure pean What were then 
The feelings of Balboa? Who shall tell 
The strugeling, de ep emotions of the soul, 
So high aspiring, when—to crown at last 
The hope so fruitful in great enterprise, 
Aud noble consummation—on his eyes 
Burst forth that mighty prospect, that deep sea. 
In the virginity of its pure waves, 
Unrifled of a charm, for the first time 
Won to a mortal’s arms—or, who conceive, 
When on the summit of that isthmus throned, 
Higher than sovereign, and on either hand 
Ranged the two sister seas, for the first time 
Given to each other; he, that gallant chief, 
Most noble and most valiant of the sons 
Spain sent on this great service, stood alone, 
And look'd upon his congue st! Who shal! tell 
The melancholy pride of his great soul 
When the achievement, long withheld, and won 
Only by toil at last—the fearless toil 
Of true adventure and achievement great, 
That stronger grew from trial, was his own- 
And to a spirit as aspirmg, he 
Added a name and triumph, scaree below 
That of the who led the way 
First in this path of glory. With glad eve 
And soaring sense, and spirit almost drank, 
In its excess of rapture, dumb he stood, 
And gazed upon the waters. Were these, then, 
The billows of that Indian sea, which clasps 
In its capacious bosom, those broad isles 
Of boundless, unimaginable wealth, 
In gold and gems oe rilowing, locking in 
Th spiees and the ye rfumes of the east, 
The world of spoil, the field of enterprise, 
Meet for that ocean chivalry, to whom 
The sea and land, the wild, and wilder yet 
The savages that sway them, have no bar! 
Was this that clorious sea, or proude r sull, 
Had fortune yielded to his daring aim 
Some lonely, lock’d-up ocean of the wild, 
Some savage realm of water, undisturb'd, 
Save by the Indian’s bark, when, at the dawn, 
He plunges through its silver depths, unscared, 
For the pearl oyster, and at eve returns, 
Laden and glutted with his precious spoils, 
To his lone wigwam by the ree dy shore. 


*awdmoiral 


Such were the conqueror’s dreams, yet not forgot 
In his own triumph, was the God who gave — 
That sea, before a waste, untrod, unknown! 

Bent knees, glad hearts, spoke audible the prayer, 
Of that true band of warriors, as the cross, 

Hewn in the tallest tree, was lifted up, 

And stationed o'er their he ads, whilst every eye 
Grew pregnant with its tears—some upward turn’d 
To heaven in thanks and gladness; many more 
To the deep quict waters at their feet. 


‘Twas midnight, and the stars were in the heavens, 
Each in his brightness. Nota single cloud 


Dimmed their profusion, and upon that aca 


Curl'd into gentle billows, with a swell 
Like the voluptuous heavings of the breast 

Of some fair princess of the burning east, 
They show'd their countless and repeated lights, 
With a most emulous glory. From the south, 
Where it had wander'd the protracted day, 
Amidst the profuse gardens of the wild, 

And with their odors laden, whence it came— 
The gentle breeze, skimming the azure waves, 
Rippled them into life, and bore them on, 

With an incessant murmur, to the shore. 

The reeds bent down to meet them, and gave forth 
The tones of their united music—meet, 

In its unmeasured beatings, to the sense, 

For that broad wilderness of sea and land. 
Whilst, each from its ascent, gradual but high, 
From hill to hill extending, meeting oft, ; 
Above, and arching o'er the vales between, 

The tall and spiry pines, through the still hours 
Kept up their solemn chorus, chiming in, 
Monotonous but meet, with the dee p seas, 

And the soft zephyrs floating o'er their breasts. 


’T was midnight—but the chieftain did not slee p— 
How could he slee p! The creature of his slee p— 
The dreams that so had wrought him for long hours, 
And kept him wakeful many a night before— 

The vague conceit, the rich expectancy 

Of boundless « onguest and unrivalled name, 

That wrought his soul's ambition from the time 

He first had dream'd of glory, was his own— 

The hope of a long life was realized! 


He was no more the creature he had been, 
When boyhood was a season of delight, 
And hope had many a semblance. When amid 
The festive throng, for mirth and music bent, 
At evening by the waters, or attuned 
Toa more fell employment, he was found 
Rashly adventurous, daring still the first, 
Where all were daring—in the tented field, 
Join’d in close combat with the tawny Moor. 
A kingdom on his arm. The ruthless mood, 
Indifferent to aught but valorous deed 
And bloody retribution—all were gone! 
And in their stead a loftier spirit came, 
Keeping him watehful. His advent’rous mind 
Felt its own wing, and knew its strength at last, 
And soared into the heavens; and, eagie-like, 
He brooded ‘mong those mountains through the night, 
And meditated with the matin chime \ 
His flight across the waters, where to lead 
He knew not: but his dreams, his waking dreams, 
Peopled the wilds beyond, with glorious torms 
And empires of the sun. He too would give 
To Castile and to Leon anew world, 
And more than he, the mighty Genoese, 
Another ocean with its tribute wealth, 
And uncomplaining waters. 

Thus the chief, 
As with his sword upon the grass he made 
Unmeaning strokes, unconscious, mused alone— 
Not long alone, for on his shoulder fell 
The weight of a strong hand, yet not in wrath. 
He started from his trance. Beside him stood 
One of the wise men of that soaring time— 
A spirit which, through abstinence and toil, 
Long study, reachings vast and infinite, 
And grievous penance, in its age had grown 
Familiar with the stars. To him they were 
Not less than spirits, for they did reveal 
The future with the past. Unveil’d to him 
They were all present; and in rocky cells, 
In ruin’d castles, and secluded eaves, 
And from the crowd remote, he eonn'd the page, 
Nightly, of human story; and could read 
All fortunes, and could conjure them at will 
Into the seeker’s presence ‘ Such was he, 
Who, on the morning wateh of that calm night 
Stood by the musing Spaniard on that peak, 
The peak of Darien, and looked, with him, 
Sad, on the new-found sea that lay below. 


To him the chief, who paused awhile, thus spake 

9 Triumph, at last, old Cicer! Allin vain, 

Phe rocks, the woods, the mountain streams, and wors: 
The drooping spirits of our wearied host, 

And our own fears opposed Us on our way. 

These have we overcome, and Balboa now 

May vaunt his cor quests on the kindred page, 
That shines with Colon’s glory. Have not 
Given a new ocean to our monarch’s crown, 

A tributary world, a countless race, 

And an unbounded, vast and nameless wealth, 

Not to be number'd. Have I not outspread, 

Even to the embraces of this foreign breeze, 

That blossoms in its odor, come afar, 

Doubtless, from gardens of the orient realm, 

Hard by to Ophir—his unconquer d flag; 

And on this rock, beheld from either sea, 

Planted the sacred standard of our faith, 

The hallow'd cross; in token that the wild 

Is now the care of Christ, henceforth to be 

The creature of his people ; and yet more, 

For his true honor. have we not outborne 

The glory of the Spanish name and arms, 

In perilous adventure, crowned at last, 

Through heaven's sweet mercy, with complete suceess 
These, Cicer, cannot, shall not be forgot ; 

And Balboa’s name, when he shall be no more, 

Shall have its chronicler, and spell the ear, 

And on the lips of story sound as wel! 
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As: any in his record. How will’t tread, 
With “ Vasco Nunez de Balboa,” to write 
* Colon the admiral” —“ world-finders both !” 


The magian paused a space, and in his eye, 

Where brightness, strangely ningled up with gloom, 
Wore an appalling lustre, not unlike 

Such as our dreams for spirit forms provide— 

A darker shade, a deeper, sadder hue, 

And, it might be, a large but single tear, 

Unbidden gather’d. Calmly then he spoke. 


“ My son, at Palos, by the convent walls 
Of La Rabida, your old mother dwells: 
I saw her, when we last departed thence 
On this adventure. Not to me unknown 
The future, as you found it. You were then 
Already known to glory—so men call 
Words from their fellow-men—and ‘twas her pride 
To speak of you as all the country spoke. 
I could not check the current of her speech, 
Nor were it kind to do so; but aroused, 
And ravish'd with the subject, when she grew 
Wild with imagined triumphs and great spoils, 
And all the gauds of fortune, in my heart 
I sorrow'd for her strange simplicity. 
I did not tell her that her eyes in vain 
Would, till the sunset, o'er the waves look out 
For her son’s caravel. I did not say, 
What well persuaded I might well have said, 
That all your triumphs were to end at last 
In a wild dungeon, and a bloody grave, 
And ignominious scatfold—” 

“ Nay, start not— 
It is my grief, as ‘tis thy destiny, 
That I should mourn for that I must foresee, 
And thou escape not. Hearken, then, awhile. 
Thou wilt remember, on our voyage out 
I traced thy fortune. Thou didst seek of me 
Its features, but thy quest I still withstood, 
As aiding not thy service to be known, 
And haply moving thy too soaring thought, 
Too much to dwell upon it. But with me 
It grew a settled study. From my art, 
Of which in praise I speak not, when I say 
It has not fail’d me oft, I linger’d o’er 
Thy varying fortunes. Every step thou took’st, 
Whether in peace or war, in court or camp, 
In ease or peril, I beheld at large. 
I saw thee trace thy journey tothe wild— 
Thy each reverse—thy final, full success, 
Until the mighty waters, which now roll 
Incessant to our feet, proclaim’d thy fame; 
And to the daring soldier gave the praise 
Of calm forethought, deliberation wise, 
And an intelligent sense, that all confirms 
In this thy conquest. Here then are we now— 
So far, the fortune I have traced is true!” 


“ What more, what more ?” impatient, then the chief 
Asked of the aged man. “ Let me know all— 
I do esteem thy art, and well believe 
Thou lovest me as thy son. Thou wilt not speak 
What ‘twere not well to hear; and, well I know, 
Thy wisdom, if ill fortune do be tide, 
May guide my wilder'd bark, and bring it safe 
Speak then at once, nor think that at thy speech, 
Though fearful be its form, my soul shall quake, 
Or my knees tremble. Let me know it all, 
That I may battle boldly with my fate, 
However vain the strugele ,as becomes 
A son of Spain, a warrior of the wild, 
A spirit prone to combat with the seas, 
And brave them at their wildest. Speak, old man; 
Give thy thought words, and let my fortune stand 
Before me on the instant.” 
The magian spoke: 

“ When in the gather'd stars thy fate I read, 
In one remote and solitary light, 
I saw its bane and baleful influence. 
A single star thus quarter'd in the heavens 
Teem'd with malicious auguries, and shook 
All fires malign upon thee. It was then 
I sought its secret power, and early read, 
That, while afar, in the extremest east, 
It kept its foreign station, thou wert safe ; 
But when with daring wing it took its way, 
And where the evening hangs her golden lamp 
©’er the sun's chambers, shook its lurid fires, 
That hour to thee was perilously dark, 
And death, a bloody, ignominious death, 
Was gather'd in its verge. That hour’s at hand— 
Look forth into the west. Behold, apart 
From all communion with its fellow lights, 
W here, with audacious blaze and angry beam, 
That fate casts forth its fires. Rediy it burns, 
And, as exulting in the near approach 
To the destruction of its victim, takes 
A subtle halo round it. There are stars, 
Thatto the eye of mortals seem but stars, 
Yet are they evil spirits. Such is this. 
They are not of the class with which they roam, 
Their lights are not like those which burn around, 
Nor have they the like genial influence. 
They hold a fearful power o'er earthly things, 
Man, and the worlds abouthim. O’er the earth, 
And on the waters, they do exercise ; 
They have their moods, and bitterly at war 
With all God's works, they seek for their annoy ; 
Impede their fortunes, or attend them on, 

ven to success, as with thee, this hath done, 
That, when they hurl them down to the abyss, 
The height shall be a perilous one they leave. 


cited them, to be prepared for their success 


| of combat 


The gentler lights of heavenly providence 
Shrink from their foul contagion, till they stand 
Apart, and from the rest all separate. 

Some they precipitate from their high spheres, 
Leaping into their place; while the dethroned, 
Extinguish’d in the deeps of all their light, 
Find there a ducting sian, to their new case 
More apt and fitting. Such pow'rs have these 
O’er men and stars, as they do err and shoot, 
Out from their proper places. Over thee 

Yon planet hangs its spell, and thou art mark’d 
its victim, surely—all thy triumph nought; 
Thy spoils for other spoilers, and thy deeds 
Nought valued, nothing doing for thy life 

But all against thee. Jone be thy shield.” 


Ere many days, and he, who at that hour 

Beheld himself—by all the world beheld, 

The hero, born for conquest and renown, 

Died on the block. The crown had pass’d away— 
The moral was complete, and in the vast, 

The utmost height of his unbounded sway, 

And glorious triumph, far beyond compare, 
Among his human fellows, Balboa died— 

A hero’s glory and a felon’s fate, 

Closing a perilous life of many toils 

And true adventure. The magician’s dream 

Was sooth—and he, whom worlds could not contain, 
So vast his spirit—whose far-darting soal 

Saw from its skyey pinnacle, the new 

And boundiess shores he conquer'd—he, the brave, 
The gallant in renown, where all were brave, 
Perish'd, unheard, unheeded—not an eye 

To weep his fortunes, not a single arm 

To do his nature justice, and redress 

The wrongs of men and nations. Thus he died— 
The world he conquer'd yielding him—a grave! Ss 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN Iso). 
ATMBER SEVEN 
The Palace of the Tuileries (at present uninhabited) unites 
with the opposite extremity of the Gallery of the Louvre. To 
the east it fronts on the Place du Carrousel, and to the west on 
Its length is one thousand and eight feet, 
It was commenced in L564, 


its own noble garden. 
and breadth one hundred and eight. 
and after going through the forms of progress and delay which 
have been the portion of most public buildings in France, was 
finally completed by Louis XIV. It is chiefly memorable as 
having been the scene of many revolutionary enormities im the 
“reign of terror,” as also the last hold of Charles X. in July 
1830. It was taken on the last of the “ three days,” and its cap- 
ture was the concluding act of those “ brave patriots,” who so 
freely jeoparded life for “liberty; who understand the meaning 
of “liberty” just as well now as they did then; and who, so far 
as I can judge, are as little satisfied with the dear-bought trea- 
sure as if they comprehended its import, or were physically capa- 
ble of appreciating its blessings. Republican institutions and 
actual freedom do very well in America; but many mighty 
changes must be wrought before they can be safe in France 
The lower classes are yet what they always have been; none of 
the magical events of the last forty years have essentially ame 
liorated their condition; and one need but refer to the days of 
Robespierre, to learn the result of their once more coming into 
absolute power. 

Iam aware that “the world” has discovered in the 
tion” of these last July-patriots, overwhelming proof of all the car- 


dinal virtues—they would seek the proof in vain elsewhere '— 


modera- 


and, certainly, if the premises, as laid down, be correct, the in- 
ference is just, that the populace of this city Aave amended since 
the bloody period referred to. But the truth is, every important 
(pre) particular of the late struggle was exaggerated, and em- 
blazoned in all the glowing embellishment of poetry and fiction 
I shall say nothing of the taste of a certain New-York celebra- 
tion, Which, I think, will long be memorable, but briefly dwell 
upon the facts in the case. 

Sudden and unexpected as this revolution was to the majority 
of mankind, there were, still, master-spirits in the matter who 
encouraged the whirlwind and directed the storm: who were 
roused by oppression, and, fortunately, governed by principle 
The final edict which caused the tempest to burst forth, was the 
restrictions upon the press: did the rabble, not one in a thousand 
of whom can read, feel this so sensibly? or was it, rather, those 
who knew its bearing, and so interpreted it to a mass of people 
always predisposed for havoe and mischief, that they rose in 
was 


their strength, with unequivocal tokens that “confusion 


about to work its master-piece ?” It remained for those who ex 
As forthe “ moder- 
ation” during the three days (and many facts going to disprove 
even this were suppressed—the story never had but ome side,*) 
I think great stress ought not to be laid upon it. In the heat of 
summer, and on the field of battle, men are not wont to commit ex- 


* The eulogists in question, if acquainted with the facts, have strange no 
tions of the favorite word. Does * moderation” imply that the city was not 
fired: the prisoners not butchered; the king humee lf not murdered? I 
should not so define it, but these gentlemen virtually do. The Swiss guards, 
made prisoners at the rue dn Rohan, were thrown oul of the third story | 
windows, and torn to pieces by the mob: the wine cellars of the Tutlerics 
were ransacked; the furniture of the palace, including even books, was) 
thrown into the streets and destroyed: and all this during the exhaustion 
What manner of *‘ moderation” is thes; and to what would not 
this spirit have reached, when invigorated by rest, and uncheched by supe- 
rier foree t 


cesses; they wait until the fatigue of the combat is past. If on 
the fifth or sixth day, “ moderation” is displayed, it deserves the 
eculogium ithas received. But how wasit? A garde-nationale— 
then, and often since, a tulwark to the nation in her hour of 
peril—was organized with a rapidity exceeding even the revolu 
tion itself; a rapidity which evinced what the “knowing ones 
thought would be the consequences of delay: they, it appeared 
did not estimate so highly the vaunted “ moderation ;" and whilk 
the combatauts paused, astounded at their success, and from not 
having within themselves any definite purposes of action, the 
bayonets of sixty thousand citizen-troops told them in a language: 
not to be mistaken—* thus far shalt thou go, and no farther 

To resume a subject from which I have digressed farther thar 
I intended: in point of architecture, the palace of the Tuileries 
is ummeasurably behind the Louvre ; 
have been combined in it; and if compelled to say which of the 


all the bad styles seem t 


several orders predominated, I should decide in favor of the Indian 


and Datch, which are blended with special felicity in the two 


wings. The interior, however, is magnificent. The profusion 
of gilding, carving, mirrors, and marble seem illimitable ; and 
the splendor of the furniture, paintings, tapestry, and all the ay 


pointments of royalty, really bewilder one, and make him doubt 
Where there 


of such apartments, ear h appearing more eleg mtly than the last 


whether he is of this world or not is a succession 
it us difficult to recall partic ulars; but | was somewhat struck with 


a colossal statue of Peace in silver; and, considering 


of which itis wrought, wish to make this an excep 


MASSIVE 
the material 
tion to what I have said about the comparative value of painting 
and sculpture. The bed of Napoleon seemed to possess more 
fy than any ordiaary memento of that remarkable man 
there was more of his presence, as it were, 


any of the thousand tro} hies with which Paris abounds 


ident 
in this relic than in 
Sul 

the dreams that he dreamed on it, and the soliloquies to which 
the 
curious than | 


sses, must be guessed by those more 
how 


were with 


] plac ed my feet on the st ps ot the throne 
' 


walls alone 


many thousands have kneeled there 

The garden of this fine celebrated all the 
The gaicty and fashion of Europe may be seen here any fine day 
but desery 


palace is world over 


ck, and truly itis an imposing display ; 
Tuileries have already been muluphed 


after two o'el 


tions of the garden of the 


Half of its area ts ace up d by sixteen squares of ima nse trecs 
each containing abouttwo and a halfacres and divided by grave 

walks nearly as wide as Broadw ay The ground ius otherwise 
ornamented by lat and beautiful beds of flowers, orange-trecs 


statues, and fountaims. R yalty could not have made, nor fashier 





chosen, a more delightful promenade, Its form is a parallelogran 
half a mile in length; its breadth corresponds to the front of the 
palace one the and and eight fect 

The P! I, VIZ, an open square lying at the west ¢ 
the garden, and immediat y adjoining ul, gives the finest view 
in Pa It is thus denominated, because the unfortunate me 
narch, whose name it bears, was beheaded here in 1793. It is here 
also, that the illotine cid its dreadful work during that momen 
tous period. "To the cast lies the palace, half hidden by the gar 
den-forest, its huge centre-pavilion looming nobly through the 
long avenue of trees. From its clevated top floats the banner of 
the revolution; that tri-colored flag before which the king 
Europ have so often quailed To the west, the Champs 
stretches far and wide its wooded plains; and through a splendi 


vista, of more than a mile in length, the stupendous Barreére de 


l' Etoile speaks again of Napoleon. To the south, the Chamber 
of Deputies lies in quiet dignity, just beyond the famous bridge 
of statues, d playing a noble line of Corinthian pillars, ane 
guarded by six marble Romans, who for centuries have defiec 


Directly fronting this, on the northern side of the 
finest church Lever saw. Like the 


itis not yet completed; but in architecture it corres 


the storm 
Place 
del Rt 


ponds to the Chamber of Deputies, and is very well worthy the 


stands the Barrure 


Pe ice 


it occupies mn this Imposing View 


Great expectations were raieed in the public mind by the reya 
which declared the twenty-seventh, twenty-cighth, ane 
July “ fete days forever” — what some pec 
netny 
en French and American holidays, an 
looked forward with much interest to ar 

I found, however, that a holiday is 


and se 


ordinance 
twenty-ninth days of 
ple would call a “Ie deerce! Iwas quite desirous of draw 


ing betwe 
for the first tur 


iry ce 


a coms it on 
ny ir 
ebration 
after all, but a holiday, happen when and where it will 
did not materially differ from our New- York fourth 


anniver 


far as the 
of July, it may well be supposed the pleasure was al! in antici 
One peculiarity was soon observable, and u was highly 
Throughout the threr 


whole 


pation 
national habits of France 
the 
only of the « ity but of many leagues around it, were thronging 
the streets by thousand and tens of thousands, J saw no one in 
stance of nor one of high words and fighting 

Men, women, and children seemed to understand they were con 
gregated to enjoy themselves that was the object of the day— 
and with bright and laughing countenances, were rationally and 
quietly regarding the infinity of spectacles prepared for their en- 
tertainment. As the majority of these sights were very properly 
adapted to the tastes of the lower classes, they could afford lithe 
amusement to ladies and gentlemen, whether as readers or spee 

tators. It suffices to say, they were ingeniously arranged, and 
very well conducted I have often blushed at the disgracefe! 
scenes always acted ont in New-York upon our own national 


honorable to the 


suce during which time populace, not 


essive days, 


anf iperance, 
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anniversary; but I never blushed so deeply as when I saw this 
contrast so glaringly discreditable to us; a concourse of people, 
five times exceeding ours in numbers, and five hundred times in 
decorum.* 

On the first of the three days I was crowded into that beautiful 
building, the Pantheon, to see, among other things, Louis Philippe 
drive the last nail into some brass plates, inscribed with the 
names of the “ martyrs of liberty,” who fell in the revolution, 
which plates are here located for the satisfaction of surviving 
friends. All the world knows by this time the general appear- 
ance of the king of the French; his face has long since been 
scattered over the country in lithograph, and the drawings are 
so far correct, that any one would recognize him after having seen 
them. His person and manner, taken together, are more striking- 
ly like Cooper, the tragedian, than any accidental resemblance I 
have ever observed. An immense number of people witnessed 
this ceremony, citizens and soldiers; and the shouts of “ rive le 

oi!’ were deafening, as his majesty, with sufficient grace, plied 
the elegant hammer prepared for the occasion. There is some- 
thing quite inspiring in unanimous cheering, Ww hoever be the ob- 
ject, and whatever be the subjectof it; and if such were the effect 
when the greeting was addressed to a man for whom I have small 
respect, it may well be supposed that my heart beatquicker than its 
wont when these exclamations were frequently interspersed with 
‘vive La Fayerre!” Our nation’s friend and our “nation’s guest 

was here on his own ground; the welcome cry was in his native 
language: and, in the enthusiasm of the moment, I wished the loud 
peal might swell tosucha pitch that it should traverse the Atlantic, 
and be reverberated from “ freedom’s farthest mountain 

The only other sight which seems to deserve attention here, is 
the military review ; and this was indeed a “ magnificent array.” 
! had before little conception of the effect produced by a parade of 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND troops. They were formed 
for review in two parallel tines, facing each other ; the infantry 
three-deep ; the artillery and cavalry also in their accustomed 
order ; and when thus formed, the double line extended e7ght miles 
The king, in reviewing, had therefore to ride sixteen miles, uncov- 
ered, under a scorching sun. This almost interminable succession 
of files male a gallant display ; and their perfeet discipline in the 
manual exercise was shown to great advantage at the different 


ru 


commands of “earry, present,” shoulder,” and “order arms ;” 
it Was one motion of hands, one line of barrels, and one clear ring 
When, at length, the review was 
completed, and the long lines, from their extreme right and left, 
alternately wheeled into column, and marched up the avenue of 


how did that forest of bayonets blaze in the bright- 


of butts upon the pavement. 


. rr « | 
glittering steel, 
ness of a meridian sun! Masses on masses moved regularly for 
artillery—cavalry—it was an overwhelming de- 
monstration of physical force 


ward—infantry 


Each suceessive regiment of foot is preceded by its platoon of 
sapeurs—men of great size and strength, with huge bear-skin caps, 
and tremendous whiskers and mustachios. They wear snow-w hit 
gauntlets of buckskin, which reach to the elbow, and an ample 
Their arms are, a very heavy sword; 
and a highly polished battle-axe, thrown on the shoulder; positive 
ly, they are terrific fellows. 
with a preeision that astonished me, The music is divided into long 


apron of the same material 
Thirty drummers follow , performing 


and short bars and rests, intermingled without apparent method, 
yet the notes were as cistinetly marked as somany abrupt disehar 
ges of artillery : there was never astray beat; they always began 
and always ended, as one drum. A band of instrumental musi- 
chains succeed, and the two play alternately : it is needless to re 

mark that the skallof the latter exceeds all Lever heard of martial 
music. The soldiers now sweep along, thirty men rank and file, 
and (as before mentioned) three-deep. It is a little sin rular that 
troops so finely appointed, and so perfect in the manual-exercise, 
should march badly ; so itis, nevertheless: T did not see then, nor 
ever afierward, one dressed platoon! Our cadets can teach them 
how to march. ‘The horse-artillery is a noble eorps 
wears a short straightsword, and a carabine is slung at his back 


Each man 


The guns are in fine condition; every one is polished like a mit 
ror, and its carriage has one or two extra wheels for cases of acci- 
dent, [tis drawn by six, and sometimes by eight horses, and at 
tended by forty or fifty men. The provision is thus in all respects 
mple. The cavalry have also the carabine, in addition to their 
swords and pistols, and are well mounted, especially the garde 
iationale acheval: these combine a deal of romantic beauty with 
high military appearance, But, after all, for true warriors there 


s nothing like that splendid body of cu/rassiers: in all senses of 


he word, the y eclipse every-thing I have seen or conceived 
Something may be imagined of an immense mass of horsemen 
clad in steel, of whose prowess the world has heard much, and 
Whose enemies have felt more ;— but I shall attempt no de scription 








* T have recently read with surprise the substance of an address ivered 
t Boston in May last, wherein some strange statements are made about tem 
peranee in Frane LT happen to Know that the author of the address speut 
ten days in Paris, waa almost without acquaintances there, aod knew 
nothing of the French language. Yet, with these very luniied means of 
estimating the facts in the case, he pronounces a judgment entirely at vari 
ance With the opinions of the vast majority of travelers fe ascribes the 
merouri 1 temperament, the constitutional volatility and recklessness of the 












Freneh to the exciting inaguence of wine, with wloeh, he remarks, ** ile 
lower classes are burnt.” The amonnt of tis declaration is, that the whole 
population ts constantly in that feverish glow which iamediately preeedes 


drunkenness; but he (strangely enough) tutimates Chat the tinal, mtoxieating 
cup is never touched ! This exceeds the * moderation” ef the “three days.’ 
: ave acharge ought not to be preferred on the very slight ground of aten 
Pac aintance with a foreign people, speaking a foreign language; and, 
ng ovade, it ought not to weigh a feather against the united testimony of 
‘ish residents in France. The reverend gentleman, wit! 
¢ Dest possible intentions, bas misjudged the matte: 












THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 


MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 
“Verona’s summer hath not such a flower.” 

Tne impression which this young lady has produced here, en- 
titles her to more than a passing notice. She had been, as our 
readers well know, long expected by a public always eager to 
pay enthusiastic homage to genius of any and every country. 
That Miss Kemble had two distinct and almost equally strong 
claims to this homage, we had already learned. The name of 
the youthful author and tragedian had been wafted across the 
Atlantic, mingled with the murmurs of an universal applause. 
In private lite, every one commended her irreproachable charac- 


ter and domestic virtues; as an actress, she appeared, not like 
others, toiling up the steep ascent, laboriously and slowly, to the 
eminence of fame, but standing at once upon the summit, in 
place of the most gifted amd extraordinary woman of her age ; 
and as a writer, her girlish brow wore a wreath, which the sil- 
vered forehead of manhood might be proud to wear. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that the theatrical world stood expectant; that 
when the news of her arrival reached us, we were ready to ex- 
claim, with Laval, in her own tragedy of Francis the First: 

* Lady, vou're welcome as the joyous sun, 

And gentle summer airs, W hich, atter storms 

Come watting allthe sweets of falling blossoms 

‘Through the thick foliage.’ 

Still we feared for her. It is impolitic to raise the public ex- 
pectation too high; and when she was announced in a play, new 
to the audience, and anxious crowds blocked up the doors of the 
theatre, we plead guilty to an interest in her success, which the 
ordinary routine of dramatic novelties does not often excite. 

The curtain rose, and discovered two characters, the one a 
man, the other a young femile, slightly but gracefully formed, 
seated at a table, drawing, with her back partly towards the au- 
dience, so as to preelude any immediate recognition. Her com- 
panion had proceeded some time in his opening speech before 
she turned, and discovered a sweet new face, glowing with soul 
and feeling, and the large, dark eyes of Miss Fanny Kemble, 
half lifted to the audience, who returned their glances with long, 
hearty, and reiterated thunders of applause. The deafening peals 
at length died away into a hushed and pervading silence, un- 
broken by a whisper, a breath, a stir; 
very voice rose in the silence tremulously sweet, and at once 
seducing every heart. We were surprised, delighted. She was 
different from our anticipations, and much beyond them. As the 


and the low tones of a sil- 


play proceed d, the audience were frequently thrown off their 
ruard by some sudden and ye culiarly felicitous display. Of these, 
some were received with an universal low marmaur of approba- 
tion, others with loud applause. Several of the most ¢ xquisite 
but quiet features of touching tenderness and nature, “close de- 
notements working from the heart,” such as resembled the 
flashes of the elder Kean were apparently overlooked. The cur- 
tain fell to loud and prolonged plaudits, and we may safely assert, 
that a more brilliant effect has rarely, if ever, been produce don 
the American stage. 

In offering a few brief remarks on the first characters in which 
she appeared before the American public, we shall consider 
firstly her faults. Of these the most prominent is a monotonous 
delivery of elaborate passages. She there often wants fire and 
ardor. She flings herself into a stateliness of manner when 
making only an ordinary remark, delivering her words with a 
lengthened and too deliberate attempt at stage effect; an error, 
we suspect, peculiar to the school of which she is such a rich or 
nament 
have been poured out with a hurried impe tuosity, fierce, veluble, 
rapid as the hehtning 


This was obvious in several passages, which should 


Into this, however, although her promi- 
nent defect, Miss Kemble falls only occasionally 
easily corrected, and she will undoubtedly rise above it alto- 


It is one 
eether. She has others, but they are of a more trivial nature. 
She sometimes fails to give force to a striking passage, and again 
renders an unimportant one too conspicuous. But, compared 
with her merits, to speak of which we now turn, these are 
scarcely entitled to more than a casual remark. The great 
peculiarity of her acting is mend. It is full of intellectual ex- 
By this the audience, as well as herself. are car- 
ried away. She depicts tenderness, jealousy, hate, and des- 
pair with a truth that now melts the soul, now makes it trem- 
ble. Theatrical love, in particular, is often disgustingly maw- 
kish, and destitute of purity, refinement, and inte eet. What 
a different passion is itin her hands; redolent of sweet thoughts 
and impulses, and betraying continually the thousand lights and 
shades of the most endearing tenderness. Only the highest in- 
tellect and the most warmly affectionate nature could conceive 
the illustrations of thought and feeling which constitute the charm 
and glory of this young girl's acting. These are very often un- 
observed, especially by those at a distance. One should be close, 
to catch every low under-tone; to detect every rapid and chang- 
ing look, every eloquent gesture, than which sometimes the mo- 
tion of a wild young fawn is not more graceful. This high 
quality of her style struck us at once. Her readings are admi- 
rable, and the enunciation delightfully distinct, accurate, and 
graceful. Her by-play is often as good, and sometimes better than 
any other poruon. You cannot, even for a moment, withdraw 
your gaze, without losing some look or gesture, full of thought 
and meaning. Dazzling as her success has already been, we 


} 
cellence. 


| doubt whether she is even yet properly appreciated by the ma- 


jority, who still wish performers to “o’erstep the modesty of na- 


| ture,” and cannot see when they have acquired that “ temperance,” 


of which Shakspeare speaks. We fear this the more, as she 
often pitches her voice too low for the many who thus luse tones 
fraught with eloquence. That voice, under her management, is 
a most powerful auxiliary in awakening the attention and touch- 
ing the heart. Her hate is sardonic, Kean-like, and almost in- 
tolerable; her love deeply impassioned and tender, all bashful 
girlishness, and full of exquisitely graceful touches—/wi/ of them. 
Her fixed look of despair hushes every sound, tll her silent glance 
of scorn shakes the house with sudden peals of thunder. This 
is, indeed, acting. 

Strangers often ask, “Is she beautiful 7’ There are times when 
she is not peculiarly so. There are others when her countenance 
is overspread with a perfect loveliness. Her features arenot regu- 
lar, and in her most violent efforts they undergo a slight distortion ; 
but her smile is winning, her hair long and dark, and her low 
forehead charmingly redeemed from even the imputation of im- 
becility by a pair of eyes which sometimes assume force and 
splendor almost intense, and are again subdued to a most femi- 
nine and lustrous softness. Then the play of her features has 
seldom been equalled on our stage,—blending the transient 
gleamings of Clara Fisher's light comedy, with the depth and 
glancing fire of Edmund Kean. When the spell of a passion is on 
her, mind and soul break out over her face like actual light. Her 
countenance beams with all the ardor and radiance of awakened 
genius. This is a beauty which strikes the eye, and reaches the 
heart more powerfully, and this is the occasional beauty ot Fanny 
Kemble. The inattentive lose much of her excellence, and many 
accustomedtoa lesschaste and more boisterous style, failto admire 
her higher delineations, because they cannot comprehend them 


MISS KEMBLE’S BIANCA. 

Bianca, in Milman’s play of Fazio, first introduced her ¢ 
our notice. Here she presents a deeply-impassioned woman 
goaded on by the licentious treachery of a profligate husband, t 
deeds of horror and madness. We behold her firsta geitle, lov- 
ing wife, clinging, with the tender tenacity of a wreathing vine 
to the object of her affection. We accompany her through the 
erades of a half-awakened, half-slumbering, playful, jealousy 
ull at length she reaches the fary of hate, when doubt yields to 
The play of 


Fazio is not beside us, but several of its situations are impressed 


suspicion, and suspicion to certainty and despair, 


on our memory. The opening scene especially was exquisite 
and the rise in the interest wrought with skill and complete suc- 
cess. Among her best points here was her threat to Fazio, that 
if he pronounced his rival's name she would Aale him, ferocious- 
ly uttered, and instantly recalled by a gush of tenderness, as ca- 
pricious jealousy relented and yielded to love. Her convulsive 
agony at the news that her husband was feasting with Aldabella, 
and her gaze of indignant and lofty displeasure at the menial 
who stood watching her tortures—her struggle and command— 
“ Officious slave—away!” so haughty, yet choked with the an- 
cuish of a swelling heart, and the impatient bend of the arm to 
accelerate the mandate which her voice was yet unable to utter 
although received in silence by the audience, at ounce stamped 
this young girl as the possessor of genius of the first order. She 
was, however, in other places equally fine. Her first conception 
of the thought to destroy Fazio—her entrance before the Duke 
for that purpose—her expression of face while listening, unob- 
served by him, to his defence, betraying a soul torn and tortured 
with tumultuous thoughts and conflicting passions—her looks and 
attitude on hearing the bell tell for his death, as if she had bee: 
struck to marble—and subsequently, her appearance and deliris 
shriek, on rushing suddenly into the halls of Aldabella, in the 
midst of the revel—but, while we write, such a crowd of reco!- 


‘ 


lections throng upon us, that we abandon the difficult task of 
enumeration, and assert only in general terms the sincere grati- 
fication we have derived from witnessing the powers of this 
youthful and gifted being. We are committing our impressions 
so hastily to paper, that many points may now escape our! 
mory Which did not elude our netice at the ume 

MISS KEMBLE S JULIET. 

Every body is familiar with this tragedy, so much so, inde¢ 
that its original extraordinary beauty has become nearly com- 
mon-place, and its delightful scenes of youthful, pure love, weari- 
some, by having been badly represented, and marred by unpoet 
and ordinary associations. We shall not discuss the play, but 
the performer. Juliet is a poet’s embodied dream of exquisit 
Shakspeare drew 


the character according to the highest standard of imaginab! 


artlessness, innocence, and intense feeling. 


purity and passion, and Miss Kemble often, though not always 
satisfies the conception which the lover of that mighty enchanter 
has formed in his closet. Sometimes she surpasses it. We ad- 
mired and wondered at the writer more in certain passages, 
while thrilling under the power of the actress. This is great 
praise. We almost hesitate to award it to one so young But 
in this part youth may do by instinct, what age can never by 
reason or experience. So often in it Fanny Kemble is pe rfect. 
We instance the garden scene. Her attitudes were faultless. 
If passion ever gave them a half voluptuous ardor, innocence 
and high love chastened them to simple grace. Mer confes- 
sions, sweetly reluctant, the earnestness especially, which made 
the scene like nature—were only enhanced by the finished ele- 
gance and refined emotion of the eniy Romeo (Mr. Kemble) of 
the British stage, whose performance throughout was masterly, 
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and never surpassed here, whatever it may have been elsewhere. 
The actor of Shakspeare should be a man of contemplation and 
retired habits—one acquainted with the world—a gentleman at 
heart and in education, and a scholar. Mr. Kemble is all of 
these—but we digress. We must be “brief” too, as Hamlet's 
shost, for Miss Kemble has betrayed us into a much greater 
quantity of scribbling than we intended to inflict upon either her 
or the public. 

The great scene where Juliet takes the friar’s drug was well 
conceived, and better than we have ever witnessed before. We 
learn that it did not equal Miss O'Neil in energy and power, ex- 
cept the scream and rush of horror when maddened by the throng 
of hideous fantasies, at the idea of wakening from her sleep in 
the tomb— 


© Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies festering in his shroud.” 


These challenge competition. here is one point, however, in 
her Juliet, which we cannot pass over. It occurs in the scene 
where the worthless, world-worn old wretch, the nurse, advises the 
fond girl, while her heart is yet bleeding at the banishment of 
her husband Romeo, to marry Paris. 


Jul. Hast thou not a word of joy? 
Some comfort, nurse 
Nurse. ’Faith, here ‘tis: Romeo 
Is banished; and all the world to nothing, 
That he dares ne’er come back tochallenge you; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 
Tthink it best you married with the county 
O, he’s a lovely gentieman ! 
Romeo's a dishclout to hin; an eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, | 
Ithink you are happy in this second match, 
For it excels your first; or if it did not, 
Your first is dead: or ‘twere as good be were, 
As living here. and you no use of him 
Jul. Speakest thou from thy heart? 
Nurse. From my soul too; 
Or else beshrew them both. 
Ju!. Amen! 
Nuree. To what? 
Jul. Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much. 
Go in,” &c. 
In this short scene Miss Kemble perhaps displayed the extent 
The gradual awakening of 


of her genius in great quiet acting. 
her comprehension at the execrable treachery of the nurse—her 
deep astonishment—her deeper horror—her inexpressible indig- 
nation and ineffable contempt equalled the similar displays of 
Edmund Kean. It is with her face she acts the most, and her 
manner of giving 

** Speakest thou from thy heart?” 

“ Well thou hast comforted me marvellous much,” &. 
and afterwards, 


7, Counsellor ; a 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain, 





endued her, for the moment, with a species of moral splendor, 
as well as physical beauty, very difficult to be conceived by those 
who have not seen her, and to be described by those who have. 
Another charming faculty she has, of giving a slightly humorous 
passage playfully or peevishly. For xample, when waiting for 
the nurse with news from Romeo, after the first mission of that 
disreputable old lady, her breathless eagerness to receive the in- 
formation which the messenger withholds. 


* Nurse. Your love says like an honest gentleman, 
And acourteons, an! a kind, anda handsome, 
And, | warrant, a virtious—where is your mother? 

Jul. Where is my mother }—why, she is within; 
Where should she be?) How oddly thou repliest! 
Your lore says, like an honest gentleman,— 

Waere is your mother?” 


The exceeding nature and beauty of her manner here, and 
afterwards, “Come, what says Romeo,” were truly exquisite. 





LADY TEAZLE. 
Sheridan's School for Scandal, nearly every line of which is 
epigrammatic, was admirably cast to bring Miss Kemble before 
us in Lady Teazle. She was unostentatiously and quietly beau- 
tiful throughout, growing better and better towards the end. She 
blends the grace of the lady with the levity of a girl just broke 
loose from boarding school, full of careless exuberant spirit, and 
displaying finely, dangerous irresolution corrected by natural 
keen shrewdness and the simple majesty of virtue. Her “let 
me have two hundred pounds, wont you?” and her by-play were 
superior. Much of her excellence here consists in the apparent 
absence of strong effort. She is easy and elegant, giving the 
author’s meaning and rendering her character one among a group 
of equally fine ones; not,as others often are, desperately resolved 
to be the first and only object in the public notice. The serious 
parts partook slightly of her great tragic | ower, just about as 
much as the elements of Juliet and Bianca may be supposed to 
enter into the character of Lady Teazle. Her ease in this is her 
great merit. She is quiet or great according to the occasion. 
Her Lady Teazle is the best we ever saw. 
We have much to say of Mr. Kemble’s Charles Surface. So 
gentlemanly and finished a piece of acting is really delightful, 
although he did not knock his uncle down by a slap on the 
shoulder, nor kick his legs over any of the chairs and tables by 
way of showing his youth and spirits. ‘There are people who 
like a funny grimace, or to see a chair flung across the stage, 
or a basin broken, or any of those real flashes of wit which “many 
of our players” take such delight in. Mr. Kemble did not reach | 
this point of merit, but we suspect he satisfied the “more judi- 
cious,” and altogether (with the exception of one Mr. Flynn,) 
we never saw the comedy half so well played before. 
Of the audience we have one remark to make. It may or it) 


' in the Union. 





may not be from the fact, that an inauspicious season in a grea 


t Broadway, at Mr, Disbrow’s work-place, permits no doubt from 


measure deters ladies from visiting the theatre, and scatters the quantity raised, that with our apparatus and a larger engine, 


through the boxes gentlemen not careful to sustain that character 


; enough might be raised from a similar one, to supply all the fam 


butcertain it is that never, on any respectable occasion, have indivi- lies of one ward. This expectation is sustained by other instances, 
duals m the pit and boxes been guilty of so many acts of indeco- such as that at Mr. G. Richard's distillery in Greenwich village: 
rum. Indecencies meet our eyes on every side, and often among only two anda half ine ses bore, two hundred and four feet dee} 


those who should know better. 
man we noticed, peeping around from one private box into the 


A very genteelly dressed young affording twenty-two thousand six hundred gallons in twenty 


e four hours, enough for five or six handred families. Indeed, if 


next, which he knew to be occupied by strangers; and from an- several perforations were necessary in a ward, this would be mi 


other a horse-laugh, and loud conversation disturbed the whole 
house in the midst of a soliloquy; affording to many of Mrs 


Trollope’s readers, an awkward confirmation of one or two of the city, and even the whole State of New-York 


her candid opinions. 
the boxes, others before ladies, and ladies themselves in bonnets 
and men lolled on the cushions with their backs to the stage, in one 
or two instances. Miss Fanny Kemble’s performances have 
been several times much depreciated by these rude int rruptions 


We trust the better part of the audience will never fail to hiss 
those disunctly, who cannot be kept within the bounds of decency ably found in strata 


by their own good breeding. 


VENICE PRESERVED. 


The best scenes of Venice Preserved were completely spoiled 


by the abominable acting of Mr. Keppel, who not only rendered 
his own part inaccurately, requiring to be prompted several times, 
but also threw a damper upon Miss Kemble’s powers. What is 
very extraordinary, the audience applauded him. This good na- 
ture is all well enouzh in its place, but it is injurious to the drama. 
If men’s necessities and not their merits furnish them with claims 
upon the indulgence of the public, there are other persons with 
families ready to seize all the best characters, and he should play 
Macbeth who has the greatest number of children. St riously, 
Mr. Keppel may deserve every assistance from the hand of pri- 
vate benevolence, but we protest against him as an actor. His 
Jaffier throughout was a disgrace to the boards of the first theatre 
If he repeat it we commend Mr. Flyaa for 
Pierre. 

Mr. Kemble as Pierre was magnificent, the best by far ever 
seen here. His appearance, dress, demeanor, and acting were 
truly noble and excelling. Miss Kemble, when released from the 
heavy weight of Mr. Keppel, rose as usual brilliant and beautiful ; 
and when Jaffier was fortunately dead she recovered her energies, 
and renewed her potent influence over the crowd. Her mad scen 
has never been approached in this country, but by Kean in Lear 
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Water again.—A variety of miscellaneous editorial matter is 
excluded this week by the following communication, on a subject 
on which we have often spoken before. It comes from so respect- 
table a source as to entitle it to the respect of every reader, and its 
intrinsic interest will make it generally aceeptable. We must 
also apologize for the necessity of postponing a portion of the 
article ull the next paper. 
Notice relative to the supply of New- York with pure water, ad- 

dressed to the weners of estates, and other inhabitants 

The question so long agitated, whence and how New-York 
may be supplic d with good water, is provide ntially settled by the 
discovery of pure sources within the limits of the city. For 
tunately this fact is made manifest at the moment of the oceur- 
rence of a dangerous disease, which the bad quality of water 


, causes or aggravates. 


The presence of inexhaustible quantities of water in the spaces 
of the strata of primitive rock, covered by the deep sand-bed on 
which this city stands, is proved from the effects or practice of 
boring in a sufficient number of instances, by Mr. Disbrow, in- 
ventor of implements and machinery for this purpose. His expe 
rience, in operation from Virginia to Massachusetts, has reduced 
this art to calculation and certainty. 

Further improvements jointly made by us, rapidly and conve- 
niently to raise the water thus found, from such depths as to 
cause a single perforation to yield enough for hundreds, if not 
thousands of families, bring this source of public supply within 
comparatively moderate limits of expenditure. 

The quantity of water which a boring will thus afford, (with 
steam power at the pump, ) de pends on the force « mployed to raise 
it, the size of the bore, and the height to which the water rises 
naturally in it, measured from the lowest orifice; because this 
height indicates the available head, by our plan of operation 

Our calculation is, that as much water will flow upwards through 
the lowest stratum as if the orifice were in a dam under an equal 
head, provided the water in the bore be taken as rapidly away 
by the pump. That is, in this case, the same principle of hydro- 
statics which would govern the computation of discharge through 
a gate in a dam, applies to the perforation through the lowest 
stratum of the rock, because the water must press upward through 


» the cheapest mode of supply. 
The question then may be supposed a very interesting one to 
whether re 


Some gentlemen sit with their hats on in’ ance can be placed on this source of supply to the metropolis 


’ To answer it satisfactor ily to every mind, it may not be enous 
Many m this age of scientit 
inquiry, may desire also to know, whether geolo; 
rant it 


to appeal to successful practice 
wal facts w 
The y certau ly appear to do so 

The Allegany mountains are primitive. This rock is invar 
and when on the sides of mountains, it 
sloping position Here the y slope eastward, and are known to 
pass under strata of se« ondary rock, and under the diluvial aggre 

gations that form the surface of the country. It re appears at the 
falls of the rivers. ‘This appearance of it ranges southwest and 
northeast, passing under the cities of Baltimore, Philade Iphia 
and New-York, in a ridge whose strata dip westward; and itt 
consistent with oe ology to suppose thatthe y jom blend and pass 
into these which rise ito the lofty Alleganies. These mountains 
being about two thousand five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, attract the clouds, and frequent heavy rains consequently give 
rise to numerous rivers ; and the cavities and spaces of the strata 
of the rock between which there may be supposed a constant 
subterraneous flow to the ocean, must be continually re plenishes 

This under-ground flow rises within our reach 


to me the rational explanation of our always finding water by 


Such appear 
perforating the upper avers of the primitive rock under this cits 
For certainly this water is found peculiarly free from all minera 
saline and vegetable infusion: it must therefore flow dec per thar 


the secondary rocks. It is soft and pure; and protected by D 


brow’stight-jointed tube from mixture with the hard foul waters of 
the sand-bed imme 


At the I 


at the surface, and is one hundred and twelve feet deep, and the 






iutely under the city, it is brought up unco 
taminated { iden the perforation begins in rock 
water rises therein to within twenty feet of the surface of th 
ne hundred and fitty tect above tute Ay 
¢ on Bleecker-street, it rises withu thirty feet of th 
In Jersey 


med meadow 


earth, although about « 
atthe boru 
surface from four hundred and forty-cight feet deep 
City it rises nearly to the surface. In Bergen ree! 
it overflows 


The city well, for the fire reservoir, at the head of the Bowery 


is an excavation m rock of one hundred feet deep, sixteen feet 
diameter; and though but of moderate depth, affords about six 
All these instances 


reliance may be p wed on the results of boring for water u 


teen thousand eallous a day go to prove tha 
primitive rock 

lt will be recoll 
from the head of the Bowery, the rock disappears or declines 


eted by many familiar with the locality, that 


southwestward under ground, reappearing beyond the porth river 
and that in this ho 
which the city stands, 


ow is deposited the mass of alluvial sand or 
and which is well known to be of 
and loose a kind, as to permit the pe reollation of foul water from 
vaults and drains into the wells 
A committee of the New-York Lyceum, composed of phys 

cians, naturalists, and chemists, on reque stof one or more of th 
board of Aldermen, analyzed the well water of the city 
in their repert, printed, that the above mentioned circumstance 


80 Oper 


and sy 


destroys the purity of our waters that ‘‘these impurities at 
the momentof drinking are coneealed by its coldness that “they 
are manifest on its acquiring the temperature of the air;—that 


they cause dyspepsia, and those bowel complaints of children 
the cure of them i 
that the use of pure 


which earry off so many annually ;’ and 
retarded by the daily use of bad water 

water alone has produced an almost immediate and be ne fic 
effect 
| This testumonial against bad and in favor of good water, whicl 
so ¢ specially addresses the affections of parents, corroborates ar 
j}opinion (in which I am not alone) that the bad water of this city 
j is a principal cause of the predisposition, if not often the imme 
ll diate cause of the cholera. That it at least aggravates the mi 

lignity of that disease, and promotes and spreads its ravage 
more than any other circumstance. 

Therefore the best preventive of its recurrence will be the 
general distribution of pure water through the city, added to every 
the purity of the air, Is not go 


ll other means of preserving 
hw ater and pure air considered every W here essential to healti 

That the epidemie cholera may return upon us ts evident frer 
example :—for since the year IS17 it has reappeared in Caleutt 
fourteen times; in Madras nine times; in Bombay twelve times 
in Paris, London, and Liverpool, twice in the same year, ani 
still continues there. Is our climate more favorable than that of 


France or England. Is our city more cleanly than those? Every 


it from a head that is as high somewhere as the water will stand | city where this malignant disorder has oceurred must re form its 


in the bore, assuming the existence of quantity 
No steam engine hitherto applied to pumping from these deep | 


| sanative police 
xr Among the variety of matter crowded out of this week's 


perforations has failed to find a quantity equal to its power; but || pape r, is a notice of Dr. Bird’s new tragedy, soon to be produced 


| hitherto they have been of moderate size 
The boring on the lot between Amity and Bleecker-strects near |/ attentive consideration from every American crite 


by Mr. Forrest. A play from the pen of this authordemands an 
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iscellanp. 


THE FEAC WRK AND 
Beneatu a ell, one 
A gaudy peacock took hi 
While swatting there, wit 
An oyster oO’ the sand he 
He viewed it lone with er 
Then said tn a 

Sure, pity s cue to thy | 
Thou lookst like one by | 
‘So here ¢ xposed in thas 
No beauty thine 
Such a vile rough hewn ¢t 
tlow could my wre 3 be 
I'he oyster heard this sw 
Her shell she op 'd, and tl 


‘if by your words your sense you rule, 


Permit me, sir, to call yo 

Perhaps 
Lown the rou 
Sut that to me yields no 
It best befits my 

And now with grateful 
A lamp of pearl itlumes 


rhness oft 


Thus then enlightened thus protects d,? 
by heaven me 


How can | be by 
And here let all conten 
Learn well thi 


Which Lwill teach you 


Mor what they've not, the wise ne er grieve 


GREENLAND SUMMER | which we give verbatim. “Mr. J— sees no ob f am, perhaps, as you will say Butoh! the fairest 
' ” . . . > “ —~ + shel ‘ E bah tae oh hye ures 
Summer asserts her powers as trium hantly rity here,exeept such as arises from th dhabolt- A very curious creature . ' 
: I . I eal quantity of commas, which Mr Ww s : nel And oh! the rarest 
in Greenland, as in climes more celebrated) .- % : : . art ’ Sie ects For Lam changing every day Will seem but dull without thy #2 t 
for her sovereignty. We took our course at - a age ci phaser a sachet sa My name, my shape, my nature Then hasten, sweet 
- > , wse of dusting all his proofs w on Sip . en hasten, Swern 
first along the flaw edge, to enjoy the ¥ ried | P* _ vo s with { am Tom King—and so am known, For time is fleetest, 
prospects in the vicinity of the sea, and to obtain seuewt B tis it net proveking * And give thy beauty to our sig t 
more chances of shooting birds, than were afford SES — aye D , Whenever Tto jest am prone : Now is the he 
ed by an inland ramble The water was like h as , > "1 ; hie Ps ‘ ee maerecth They tell me Lam Jo-Arng To leave thy bowet 
aliatean shades : ‘ HOS ne | lege Having assigner o him the task of writing s ° ‘ =e > 
giass, clear nd smooth, and re flecting the heavens, - mposition, and feeling under the benign 1 Though fat Lam as any bull And wander in these gardens ¢ hit 
and the images of a thousand elevations and , ; : ling under the Denien , ——— 
; fe ; : Sand guence of Apollo and the Nine at the time With aptitude for sinking— 
vrotesque variations of the marble shore. Not sabe . : oe 1 . 
= : . produced what he considered an elegant und fin If I. by chance, seem rather dull GOETH 
a breeze played over its brilliant surface, nor did > BS : = . Ther ' tl "Ty , 7 } : } « 
. wave ripple beneath the hollow margin of the ished piece of blank verse. He handed it to the wy swear that Lam Thin-King It will doubtless interest Uh English act 
floe We : ould perceive me dust tr ulin r their protesser, (4 plain matter-of-factman, Who knew In figure, Lam short and squat of Goethe's genius to Know ‘ ents of 
searlet fibrils deep within the transparent ele-! nothing of the flights of fancy,) White a smh of Yetrft, with ladies walking posthunious works, about to pe d. We 
ment, while the tongues, or jutting bases of the self-complacent y illuminated his countenance [ laugh, and chatter “and all that need not add anything as to the 1m} 
e, Were s n extend ne out from the main body The professor, “ with spectacles on Nose, rt They vow that Lam Tall-King high interest of the new treasure t Ge 
in magnificent expansions, “ fall fathoms five pao 8 rapidly over the page, then turnin tot At night they do admit my claim, terature SO eager) — . ! : 
below the spectator. ‘The awful depth to which exulting student, said in his peeuliar slow aud W hen Sol to rest rs sinking, which the ilustrio’s s ae 
the sight can penetrate, by the assistance of these SS have more than once al- Thev call me by my proper name, sons to defer till after his death, The conten™ 
. i F ‘ youl cé tal letters should b < ¢ ‘ ustus. Ss ond | t tr i 1 
irregular projections, ts a soures of the sublime reagy sig yo that pe 4 ould be US And re ally find me Wunne-Ring = Pa ca = sae : . 
to be found only im these re rions of grandeur ind only at the aes ning of a sentence, Wien mieten ——_ he - meqmemnneet val-9 \ , 1 
peculiar be wiv. Under a bright clear sky, the nanny DP se Deity, and oo if BRITISH CRITICISM ined For ine eee oper es 4 ‘ 
alabaster whiteness of the tongues Tr fects the ja ” find y TT vay : Imenc t r Aucust number of the London New Literature ; new or gat Met pega Mg - 
1; . with capitals ‘ ue r, but is - aT ie, or the ars bas Journey Inve 
light, thouch buried far beneath the surface of ee. = ; : " re maton ee ae Monthly Magazine has the following erntique on ne . nb : . gi. F i new 
* si cs ae? y vat « oO al ) 0” . " _ ‘ 7 ‘ feta a ‘ ~ ne ma oie 
the water; and the visual faculty seems to ac » , ‘ ’ “ me “: ~ hep saestes j Miss Mitford's * Lights and Shadows of Ameri ae ban Wea; aes sf Y ‘ econ 
quire power as it descends from shelf to shelf thisis poetry, ts it indeed lias not awarcaftaet! | ean Life.” ; Phis wall form volumes 11 te 50 of Goetne 
\ —_—_ | plete works, but then there al five more Vosulics 
: sara) Flistery 
. ‘ 


and from point to pont, inte the profound abyss 
A stupendo is clitf app: arsrever ed 


ofthe ocean 
and hanging in dusky 


down its craggy sides, and investigates 


scure recesses Ful lens 


THE OYSTER 
summer 
is Way, 


one ni petods strain, 


nor sense, hor grace, 


things are as you slenote ; 


tuation 


truth. my strutting friend— 


faintly peree ptible thi 
| and remains tor a tim 
templation ; but, as it 
tant object, an indisti 
tice, plunge d stull deey 
liquid gloom; aud the 
feelings inexpressible 


sday, 


h thoughtless pride, 
spied 


vd disdain 
PUNE 


Iris well known to 
paring works for the 
printer, be fore the pro 
the author, to go oO 
of what are called ty] 
wrong spellings, ti 
and similar imperfes 
office for a celebrated 


verd lot 
weaven torgot 
sad pl we 


hing beside 
denied ! 

ell ot yr ule; 
us replied 


u fool ducing a much great 


ny ceat 
ve xation, formal remonstranee 
accidentally afforded 
tunity of signifying 
plethor 

sitions were made to 


pride LT tell, 
my shell 


ter, coming to & passé 


rieeted 


tion end: ! not understand, very 


head that it was uni 
by your leave, . 

’ that “ there appeared 
) sheet was immediate 


while the eye g.tdes Sovs Rossini to Braham 
- WW you ve lostall vou 
its ob- 
How is it!” suvs Bra 
h it reaches & spet ¥ must do like yours 


a printer now dead. was in the habit of intro 


iL app ared to the author the 
The case was provoking, but did not produc ea 


it to his employer, ith a remark, on the margin, 


MUSICAL EPIG! 


TOM PAINI [| volumes before us. 

An epigram made by Tom Paine, on Count|!those by Paulding have ¢ 
Zenobio's large nose, was given to me by its]'s ireastic, spirited, they 
author, with whom I happened to travel in a dili-| 
wence im France, in the year 1802 :-— |, The ‘Isle of Flowers 1s 4 be 


ough the deepening fluid, 
e fixed im wondering con 
gazes intently on the dis- 
net speck attracts its no- 
ver in the vast chasms of 


sketches, taken by a vigorous 


The tales are very Various 
. high order of mer 
abound in 
and graphic pe 
vuuful story, full of 


il 


nauvona 


il 


especial favorite 3s 


mind becomes wrapped 11 “Going along the other day | romance and poetry ; but our es} 

by words I Upon a certain plan, the ‘ Backwoodsman,’ by Mr. Flint. Simple, 

— nel a tose ! way, 1 ’ : th 
Behind it was aman touching, appealing to oursy! pathies of hearth 

telat “JPealled unto the nose to step {ard home; teaching a lessol of the meekest 

literary people. that in pre And when it had done se, — piety, and most patient exeruens it is equally 

press, 0 is usual for the Phe man be fit he came upm eautful and natural. It is a story that may 
They made Zeno take its place with * Simple san,’ * The Son ot 


ofsheets have been seen by 
ver them and clear them 
wographical errors, SU h as 


Bishop Corbet and others have ant ipated the a Genius,’ and other delig hts 
You fellow behind the bush there, | also a most graphie picture 
sm of the bishop at a) gud adventurous, but hard at 
in the wild forests of Amet 


main idea 
was the irreverent witticl 


vwecuracies ef punctuation 
oceasion to speak sharply 


In pt rforming this cor firmation, having 


tions 





some obscurity init.” The LINES ON HIMSELF. 


ly returned with this reply BY TOM WYNNE KING And wander in these \ 





We have only one fault to find with this ; 


j 


o be published sepat y 
telil and Natural Phi 
ehibly connec-} « Parbenlehre,” Miers 


AM. 





original and delightful collecuion of tales—we 








of o 


tt 


1, When the 


r youth 


nisome lite, ? 
woods 


e smoke of ahu 


rue? 


northern critic and editor, to one with a large beard first ring with the axe, and! 
[he nose, as an invisible atom im creation, or dwelling first ascends among the trees One 
r number of commas than its apparition as the portent of its owner, has! twoof the tales are scarce Wt rthy of their pl 
sense required been a favorite feature for the hyperbolical fan-| but, take them all in all, these volumes ha 
cies of every poopl 1 fund of ine xhaustible) oreat and various attrachens 
until Mr. W—n himself drollery to t burlesque writ rs, as we see in the |> edit 
the learned editor an oppor- Greek Anthology, the Roman Martial, the Italian Bont 
his dissatisfaction with the and French Centeurs, down to the days of) Now is the hour 
cof punetuation under which his compo- Sterne's Slaw kenbergius There is a simpli ity To awe Oh y swer 
labor. ‘The worthy prin- and quaintness in this epigram of the famous And wander in the se gvardens bt t 
we one day which he could Thomas Paine indicative of his shrewdness — “Al th = 5 fairest : 
naturally took it into his and as far as we know, it is the only specimen - eset a d eis st 
ntelligible, and transmitted We possess of his familiar muse. Meet in these wear’ is to-night 
Sears Now is the hour 


To leave thy bower 


is bri 


d Geology 


— Pitt none tin - P . . . 

sci, is caine’ as k ' he chosen itis v. at 
. * Ah mote dike ted withthe writings of one ot our great modern : 

naesuro, and sing in fale writers, and is not particularly ilusirative of the Printed by George P. Scot a mauccesgors to J. Sty 


Iti 
of the preturesquc 
ed 


3 


the Laws of Light 














